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VOL. XXVIII. 
All Things Move by Cycles, 


In early days, so history says, 
The world was short on wheels, 
And folks when bound to spin around 
Spun round upon their heels. 


In middle age, when pious sage 
Caught folks religion lacking, 
To save their soul they had to roll 
On the wheel: "Iwas then called 
“racking.’’ 


When our grand-dads were strapping 
lads, 
Folks spun on wheels of wood, 
We feel no shame to dothe same, 
For wood-rimmed wheels are good. 


Right well we know the world wheels 
so 
That force can never stop her, 
And all things feel inclined to wheel, 
Therefore to wheel is proper. 


So, cycling friends, we’re in old 
grooves, 
And since we know its true, 
That the universe by cycles moves, 


We’ll move on cycles, too. 
Ray We have these bicycles, and they are just 
about what you want. All weights, 
prices. Send stamp for our illustrated catalogue. 


Knight Cycle Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
} COAT SLEEVE. 


Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 


styles and 
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Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- 
ures in one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
in your pocket. All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, 
$3.50. Strip of film (25 exposures), 20 
cents extra. Cost of developing roll 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
cent for each picture. Any boy or 
> girl can use it. Every instrument 
If. not for sale by the dealer sent post- 


Branches— LONDON: 36 Oxford- <t. ww, _ ALFRED C. KEMPER 
BERLIN aig aia aie aca 208 Lake Street CHicaco 


pa a i bao go desishgaa Seeing ne gneue ae pace 


guaranteed. Indestructible. 
— on receipt of price. 
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Thirteen plates a 
Send for circular 





Chautauqua Summer Courses 
A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). 


School of Arts and Sciences. | 
Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, 
etc. Thorough college work. 


School of Music. 
Regular course in musical theory and prac- 
tice by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. 
Palmer, Mus. Doc. 


School of Pedagogy. 

Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated 
work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in 
charge. 

Schools of Sacred Literature. 

Important courses by Biblical specialists, with 
Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- 
ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. 


School of Expression. 
Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 


which finds expression through a well-developed 


organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C. E. 


| Bishop in charge. 


School of Physical Education. 
Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
of the Yale Gymnasium. A symmetrical and 
thorough curriculum. Normal courses for 


teachers. 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 

Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glas- 
gow),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. E. Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. W inchester, and many more. 

The Hotel Athenzum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. 
guest cottages ; rates, $5 per week and upwards. 

Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A large number of 
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bod earers have been want- 
ing. Will last alife time. 


BEST. WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin one month. Put Holderin theback 
button hole oftheec uff, with clasps open , plac ecuffin 
position in coatsleeve after coatis on,then press down 
On the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
position can be changed without removing the Coat. 

Sample pair, prepaid by mail25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Sa and 
allhead and throattroubles. Sellatsig 

The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn st. Chicago 





fhe ae oe GILLOTT’S PENS cnicaco exrositon. 


WARD: “For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 
H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
Pres’t Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 
JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards. 





Approved : 








601 K. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. Apply to your dealer for them. 














= 7) $40. aWeek. 


Something New. 


| Showing cabinet 
photos of every 
Ruler on the face 
of the globe with 
acompletehistcry 
| of each country. 
Nothing like it 
in existence. Ap- 
ply at once and 
secure territory. 


CONROY BROS., 
1107 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS 


DIPLOMAS? 


~ nm, and myer In a and lp order. Steel 
tes, lithographs, and etchi) few designs, expressive 
wordings. Also the best and che orts, Records, and 
General School Supplies. Please state kind and size of 
school, and wrile names plainly. 


Sheppard & Burgett, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
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Forenterprising teacher, either 
ALARY gentleman or lady, if capable, to 
travel and to do corresponding for house of 
twen'y years’ standing. Salary $80 to right 
person. Ad. A. P T. ELDER, Mgr., 
apr3t. Ashland Blk, Chicago. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS FOR TEXAS are in iets 


demand. Cap- 
able teachers can find no finer openings. 
We are in the largest city of Texas, and 
have superior facilities for placing 
teachers. Write for circulars at once. 
(Mention this paper.) 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


P. 0. Box 792. San Antonio, Tex, 
Mar. 8 t. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Los Angeles. Agency Manual 
Free. mayl2t. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


tocanvass BUSINESS PEOPLE for a new planned 
Account Book. $3.10 to $15.00 made daily by en- 
ergetic workers. Several thousands now in use. 
For sample sheet and terms, address, 
H, W. PAMPHILON, Publisher. 
5-2. 17 Clinton Place, New York 
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Fi TEXT=BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIES. 


Gy WE offer text-books and help which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of 
eminent and successful educators in every department of school work, 


f No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved 
i modern educational methods should fail to £now our publications, 
u 


Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be mailed free to any teacher upon 


wl application. 
a 


- SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
f BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


The Universitp Tutorial Series. 





NEW BOOKS. 
LATIN AND CREEK CLASSICS. 


Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by A. H. ALLcrort, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. 
Maso, M.A., Lond. Introduction, Text and Notes, 40 cents. Vocabulary, /nterleaved, 
25 cents. ‘A Close Translation, 25 cents. The Three Parts in one vol., 70 cents. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by A. H. ALLcRorT, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A., Lond. Introduction, Text and Notes, 40 cents. A Vocabulary, /néerleaved, 
25 cents. A close Translation, 25cents. The Three Parts in one vol., 70 cents. 

Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. G. Pratstowk, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and W. F. Maso, M.A. Introduction, Text and Notes, 80 cents. A 
Vocabulary, /nterlerved, 25 cents, A Close Translation, 50 cents. The Three Parts in one 
vol,, $1.20. 

Ovid.— Heroides I., IL, IIL, V., VIL, XII. Edited by A. H. ALLcRoFT, M. 
4., Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A., Lond. and Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics Introduc 
tion, Text and Notes, 60 cents. Vocabulary, /nterleaved, 40 cents. A Close Translation, 40 
cents. The Three Parts in one vol., $1.00. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis VII. 
Lond. 40 cents 

Xenophon.—Oecenomieus. Edited by J. THompson, M.A., Camb., and B. J. 
HAYES, M.A., Lond. and Camb. Introduction, Text and Notes, $1.00. Vocabulary, Jn/er- 
leaved, 2 cents. A Close translation, 40 cents. The Three Parts in one vol., $1.50. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. (Euclid VI. and XI.) With Nu- 


merous Deductions worked and unworked. By C. W. C. BARLOW, M.A., B.Sc., Lond., and 
G. H. BRYAN, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 60cents 


Heat, Elementary Text-Book'of. By. R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., Lond., 50 cents. 
Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book of. By WM. Briccs, M.A., F.C.S., F. 


R.A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 50 cents. 


Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of, with One Hundred and Fifty-nine 
Diagrams and numerous Examples. By R. W. STEWART, D Sc., Lond. $1.00. (2d Edition 
Revised and Enlarged.) (Vol. IV. of The Tutorial Physics.) 


Soud, Text-Book of. By E. CarcHpoor, B.Sc., Lond., Lecturer in Physics at 
University Tutorial College, and R. W. STEWART, D.Sc., Lond. $1.00. (Vol. I. of The Tu- 


to» tal Physics.) 
W. B. CLIVE, 


65 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





A Close translation. By W. H. BALGARNIE, M.A,, 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


BOSTON AND CHICACO. 


We *re constantly receiving applications for teachers. Good Primary ana Grammar grade 
teachers are in great demand. Teachers will find it to their interest to register now. Seu.d for our 


“CHICAGO OFFICE, 244 Wabash Av, H. 8, BULLEN, Managr. 1. 









HRIST 
IF AME TO 


edition. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY 


families, It is the boldest exposure of vice and corruption in high places ever written. Read it and learn about your 
high officials, your senators and congressmen and the desecration of our National Capital. 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES Made known for the first time. 


Has been read by President Cleveland, and his 
® Cabinet, and by Senators, Congressmen and their 


ese READ AND LeaRn.—Over 15,000 copies sold in Washington in3 weeks. The best seller out. Now in its third 
t ONGRESS. 


By M. W. Howard. 
Congressman, Alabama. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 364 pages. Ullustrated. Sent postage prepaid upon receipt of price. 


THE HOWARD PUBLISHING CO,, 29 Park Row, New York City. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
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ESTEY PIANOS gr 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JOURNAL. 


f-94 
















HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND. 


Book ani 
é é Dietionary 
oy i J Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp.side racks 
for books. Writ- 
ing table. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
Cases for the 
Century Dic- 
tionary. 
Enclose stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 








UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 


ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticuiture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 


also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 


in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 


+ $2';second and third years, $50; Engineering 
second years, $20; third and fou th 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have been completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 


first and 


entific and Technical work ail new. 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


Engineering, 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 


DE- 


. WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 


M, S. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN. 


Cc. M,. WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering. 


5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 


neering 

. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8 Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
tI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 


=~ 


SCHOOL 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday. Sept, 25, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. | 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lueas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes~- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 
VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mone 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 


| Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 


ment of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
2%, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept. 24-25. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








A Good Hand Writing 


AND A COLLEGE DIPLOMA IN 100 HOURS PRACTICE, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 






Physica? 
7; SNe 
7 — Trai YING 












Lessous in rapid writing by 
MANSHIP 
inches. 


the 


evening classes 


dent. Full particulars free. 








autnor of tne popular book, PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PEN- 
This book contains 6U pages, is fully illustrated, nicely bound in cloth, size 5x8 
A supplement of 24 pages goes with each book, and the price of the two is only 75 cents. 
Hundreds GRADUATE from these books ALONE. From $75 to $100 can easily be made by teaching 
i Those who fail under my system of Mail Instructions in completing the course 
within a reasonable time can have all of their money refunded. 
rated institution, The Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio, of which Mr. G. Bixler is presi- 


The diploma is irom an incorpo- 


GIDEON BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio. 
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The Story of the Stars, 


Simply Told for General Readers. By 
GeorGce F. CHAMBERS, F, R. A. S., 
author of “*A Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Boards, 30c. Cloth, 40c. 


This is the first volume in a popular series, en- 
titled ‘“*THe LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES, 
written in clear, concise language, by recognized 
authorities, and presenting the leading and latest 
facts of science, history, etc. The present volume 
furnishes an outline of the science of ast-onomy, 
which will be found to be of great value by those 
avho wish a general survey of modern astronomy, 
presented in a comparati.ely brief space. 


Particularly adapted as a Supplementary 


Reader in Advanced Grades. 


D. Appleton & Co., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 243 Wabash Ave 


ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 
In one hour you can learn 
to accompany on the piano or 
organ by using Clark’s Light- 


ning Chord Method. No teach- 
#r necessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 
an. A limited number given away to intro- 
uce. The price of this book is $: 90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it toyour neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free. Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 


SCHOOL, 








OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


ouRsSEs of CHEIFIUISTRY, Pure and 
Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAIIIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGR'‘CUL- 
‘TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED-=- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 


For programme address, 
PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
.  DIRECTCR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col” 
lections Miner- 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoology, for 
schools of all 
grades Lantern 
slides, &o. 


WASHINGTON sCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks. Invertebrate Animals. 











In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in this country at 
s0 low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E,. HOWELL, 
612 lith St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


——— — 
——— 


Martha’s Vineyard 1 Stes and the baie 
The Largest and the Best. S u mM mM e r | n stitute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Four Weeks. 28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory, 
{5 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Five Weeks. 2! Instructors, 

Full courses in D-awing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics, 4 
new large Auditorium to be dedicated at the opening of the session. : : 
Entirely New Pian of Arrangement for Cafe. 

The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, making this by far the largest 

Summer School for teachers in the United States. 
Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in rega d to the outlines of work in all depart. 
ments, adva stages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc, 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass, 
- 5-3 








EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


PRODUCED BY MEANS OF A 


. MECHANICAL PARADOX 


—IN OUR— 


POLITICO-RELIEF MAPS. 


‘sOne of the [arvels of the XIX 
Century.’’=--DR. HARRIS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 











ig Central School Supply House, 








The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea ti) Education 
-—————And In Practical Life 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


Price, Twenty Cents. 


Au illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


HOW DO YOU SPELL IT? 


A question asked bz nearly everybody many 
times a day. Everybody’s Dictionary furnishes 
the answer, This dictionary gives the spelling, 
pronunciation syllable divisions, giving the dia- 
critical parts of speech, capitulization, par- 
ticiples and definitions of 33,00 words; list of 
States and their capitals; rules tor punctuation; 
rules for use of capitals; postal information; 
tules for spelling, etc.—and can be carried in the 
vest pocket. 

It is complete, practical, accurate and con- 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
venient, Size, 4x24%x5¥ in ; weight, 2 0 .nces. OF EDUCATION 4 YEAR 
ADDRESS: 


PERRIN & SMITH, publishers, 


646 V ashington Street, Boston, 
47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





PRICE, H*NDSOMELY BOUND IN RussiA 
LEATHER, EMBOSSED! GOL AND 
INDEXED, £0 CENTS. 


$125 WILL PROCURE 
THIS DICTIONERY 
TOGETHER WITH 





208 Vine Street, 





ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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AEDS & DEVE 
7 THEORY 
(3G aS SUPEAT 
N (CRS, A iI 


Lot EDUCITIO *\ 
— wa tenes ee 


PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
J. G. REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 








St. Louis, Mo., May 9, 1895. 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 











Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The American Journal of Education is published 
} at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 

begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Us Editions are published each month. and 


“Entered at the 
Mo., and admittec 
second-class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


ost-office at St. Louis, 
through the mails at 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTENTS. 
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A Query Answered 9 
A Lesson in Antonyms 9 
The Denver Meeting of the N. KE. A 10 
A Great Association iil 
Hotels Already Engaged 11 


Symposium on the Great Meeting by Promi- 
nent Educators : 


Eight Reasons Why the Pretty School Ma’am 
Should Attend the N. K. A., at Denver 13 
What Will the Teachers of the South Gain by 


Attending the Meeting?.. 14 
To the Teachers of Missouri 15 
Nature and Education 17 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 19 
Alvth Century Xantippe in Education 21 
Notes on Nature Study 22 
Examination 26 
A Lesson on Leaves. 31 
Literary Notes 33 
The Library 34 
Business 35 
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Our teachers and institute con- 
ductors will find it profitable to so 
arrange their programs as to be 
sure and make the public evening 
meetings held during the county 
institutes, an occasion for interest- 
ing the tax-payer and the people in 
the great work our teachers are 
doing. Have some fine music and 
able and interesting addresses 
given of a popular character. Let 
ushers be appointed so as to pro- 
perly, politely and promptly seat 
all who attend. Have full notices 
given also of the evening meetings, 
so as to insure a full attendance of 
the taxpayers. 





THE average wages paid the 
teachers are not yet sufficient to 
secure the best talent or to hold 
the best class of ladies and gentle- 
men in the profession. We ought 
to remedy this without delay by 
proper legislation which will se- 
cure the money for their prompt 
and proper compensation. 





WHAT a vast uplift mentally as 
well as physically this meeting of 
the N. E. A. im Denver, in July, 
will give our teachers and their 
friends. One cannot go through 
such an experience without being 
refined, ennobled, exalted. They 


will get a new idea of that force. 
‘‘And that fiber, quick and strong 
Whose throbs are love, whose thrills 
are song.”’ 
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SAL EDUGATION 
OF A REPUBLI 


A GENEROUS MOVEMENT. 





For their sons are well tutor’d by you, 
And their daughters profit very greatly under 
you: 


You are a good member of the commonwealth. 
— Shak. 


S ilaseanese is a ‘‘g?ving which doth 

not impoverish’’ and a ‘‘with- 
holding which doth not make 
rich ;’’ and when persons, who 
have acquired wealth while their 
children have been faithfully 
trained by teachers, invite such 
teachers to ‘‘take a trip to Colorado 
this summer to attend the meeting 
of the N. E. A. at Denver, as they 
are doing to a considerable extent, 
they are only making a new invest- 
ment which will surely bring its 
reward. 

We wish ten thousand wealthy 
people would invite teachers to 
take this trip on these conditions, 
and go along too, with some of the 
older pupils, so that all shall be 
able to get the benefit of it. 





Do not fail to go on from Gray- 
mont up to Green Lake. We saw 
a vision of beauty there we shall 
never forget, described by our poet 
as follows: 


‘Beside the brink a lovely maid 
Against a furrowed tree was leaning 
To watch the painted light and shade 
That gave the mirror form and meaning. 
Her shape and cheek, her eyes and hair 
Have caught the splendor floating round; 
She in herself embodies there 
All life that fills sky, lake and ground.” 





HE is great who confers the 
most benefits. He is base—and 
that is the one base thing in the 
universe—to receive favors and 
render none. 





A A A a 
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WHEN the teachers of- Iowa, or 
the teachers of any other state, 
presume to inquire about 
amount of money that has been 
collected, or that they have paid 
in to the N. E. A., or which they 
may pay into zfs treasury in the 
future under its present form of 
organization, they should read 
Sec. 2, Art. IV of the Constitution. 
Then they will see how imperti- 
nent such inquiries are. 

The officers of the N. E. A. on/v, 
control its affairs—these officers 
only, ‘‘shall have power to appoint 


any 


such committees from their own 
number as they shall deem expe- 
dient,’’ and no others. 

The ‘‘Tammany Hall’’ boodlers of 
New York would blush for shame 
over such a piece of self-imposed 


tyranny. 


A BOOMERANG. 








Thus the whirligig of time brings its revenges, 
—Shak. 


4 Ngee tempest in a tea-pot, with 

some of the tea spilled, hot, on 
a few of the ring performers at 
the Cleveland circus, need not 
greatly alarm the four hundred 
thousand teachers of the United 
States not present. They will all 
«ant the report of Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris on the ‘Correlation of Studies 
jn Elementary Education,’ no 
matter what it costs or by whom 
published. 

The teacher who undertakes to 
get on in the world without this 
report would resemble an artist 
traveler poking round all his life in 
a close cellar for beauty and glory 
with atallow dip. To be sure this 
report was pitched into at the 
Cleveland circus in February last. 
All the performers appeared, prop- 
erly bespangled with tinsel, at the 
crack of the whip of the Brooklyn 
president, spoke their little pieces 
in regular order—as announced 
on the hand-bills—then jumped 
through the same hoop, all in the 
same way, allin the same direc- 


tion, all landed in the same 


oblivious gulf below, and all 
sank out of sight. A touching, 
pathetic sight; and as they sank, 
wicked people, because it was a cir- 
cus performance, rudely and heart- 
lessly ‘‘snickered’’ out loud. 

If the ring master, who so pom- 
pously called ‘‘time.’’ was a little 
‘‘*heady,’’ no special harm was 
done, it only goes to show that 
there is still some work to be done 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., by the W. C. 
sie tm 

But why this tempest, in a tea- 
pot, over the Cleveland circus, and 
over the ‘‘Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen ?”’ 

Is it not published? Is it not 
valuable—nay, the smos¢ valuable 
thing the N. E. A. has ever yet 
done? What have the ‘‘plebeian’’ 
paying members of the N. E, A. 
to say or to do about it, anyway ? 

Did not the ‘‘tool’’ president of 
the N. E. A. clearly and definitely 
define the status of ‘‘its affairs’’ 
and of the paying members, at the 
St. Paul meeting? 

By reference to page 27 of the 
Volume of proceedings of 1890 the 
‘‘plebeians’’ who have paid in the 
$40,000 will see that the tool presi- 
dent stated to ‘‘Plebeian’’ Forbes, 
of Chicago, who made a motion not 
down on the program, and which 
was duly and properly seconded, 
when he refused to put the motion, 
the tool president stated that ‘‘4// 
the affairs of the N. E. A, were 
necessarily in the hands of its offi- 
cers and committees.’’ 

Now let the plebeian members of 
the N. E. A. who have paid in the 
$40,000 see how easy it is for the 
self-elected and self-constituted of- 
ficers of the N. E. A. to manage 
‘all its affairs’’ according to their 
own sweet will. 

We quote from and invite care- 
ful attention to Sec. 2. Article IV 
of the Constitution of the N. E. A. 
as follows: ‘*The President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Directors, President of the Council, 
and presiding officers of their re- 


spective departments, shall consti. 
tute the Board of Directors, and as 
such shall have power to appoint 
such committees from their owy 
NUMBER as (/hey shall deem ex. 
pedient !”’ 

Thus it will be seen that in an 
organization representing over four 
hundred thousand teachers in the 
United States these teachers have 
no more to say or do, no more 
power than four hundred thousand 
Chinese living in China. 

‘The officers’? and ‘‘the com- 
mittees’’ appointed from 
‘their own number,”’ are the ovly 
persons who have either “rights” 
or ‘‘opinions’’ in the present organ- 
ization of the N. E. A. 

IF the poor old maids of the N. 
Y. School Journal had ever read 
Sec. 2, Art. IV, of the constitution 
of the N. E. A. they would know 
that ‘‘allitsaffairs are necessarily in 
the hands of its officers and commit: 
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power to appoint svch committees, 


from their oz 


number as they 
shall deem expedient. This is 
why the foilowing paragraph from 
that paper reads rather fresh: 


‘‘The plain fact is there hasbeen an 
indefensible abuse of power some: 
where. The chairman and one 
other member of the Committee of 
Fifteen and an ex-president of the 
N. E. A. are the assistant editors 
of the Review, and the editor-in- 
chief is the president of the N. 
E. A. 


clusive privileges for the advance: 


The power to obtain ex 


ment of private interests could not 
be more concentrated.” 


Yes, rather fresh reading, that. 


closely 





WE are confident that we shall 
help every pupil, every teacher, .. 
every educator that we persuade 
to make this trip to Denver to at- 
tend the meeting of the N. E. A. 
more than if we defrayed their ex- 
penses for two years at school. 

The low excursion rates bring 
the trip within the reach of a very 
large number of people 
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A GIGANTIC FRAUD. 





If seriously, I may convey my thoughts 


In this my light deliverance. 
—Shak. 


E are surprised to see how 

unorthodox the editor of 

the Boston Journal of Education 
has become. 

Does he not know that there is 
a warin place—outside of Boston, 
of course—that is said to be ‘‘paved 
with good intentions ?”’ 

In a late issue he tells how the 
educational world, and this world 
is getting to be a large one—he 
tells how the ‘‘self-praised’’ Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten ‘‘es- 
caped being a gigantic fraud be- 
cause it was well intentioned.’’ 

“Well intentioned,’’ forsooth ! 
One hundred of the lead‘ng educa- 
tors of the United States, sum- 
moned by the N. E. A. to give 
expression to their thought and 
experience—their expenses paid— 
amounting to $4,505.94, and their 


have report, after all this expenditure 
ittees, ¢ of time and money, ‘‘only escaped 
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being a gigantic fraud, because it 
was well intentioned.’’ 

Dr. Winship has an _ opinion 
which he expresses, telling us. as 
you see first, how we come to get 
what he calls ‘‘Dr. Harris’ master- 
piece.’’ 

There may be some abatement 
of confidence, however, among the 
one hundred leading educators of 
the United States and their friends, 
in Dr. Winship’s opinion of the 
“Report of the Fifteen,’’ because 
he ‘‘never bowed the knee’’ to the 
‘Report of the Committee of Ten.’’ 

We hope not, however, for we 
confess to the weakness of sharing 
his enthusiasm for ‘‘Dr. Harris’ 
masterpiece ”’ 

Dr. Winship says of this ‘:Mas- 
terpiece :’’ 

‘The Report of the Fifteen 
promises to be the diploma of re- 
nown of Dr. W. 'T. Harris. The 
Journal has long insisted that this 
master of educational thought and 
expression should represent Amer- 


ican educational leadership in an 
unchallenged classic, and this he 
has done in the Report of Fifteen, 
a document as far above that of 
the Ten as conviction is above 
compromise. : 

“The /ournal was never infatu- 
ated with that skillfully self- 
praised Report of Ten, and never 
bowed the knee to the document 
that claimed to represent the judg- 
ment of one hundred leading 
American educators, while it did 
not represent even the crude 
opinion of any one of the hundred, 
not even the average conviction 
of the ten; a document whose 
claim to unity was so false that it 
only escaped being a_ gigantic 
fraud because it was well inten- 
tioned. 

“The Report of the Fifteen is 
quite otherwise. It is vigorous, 
conscientious, brilliant, as that of 
the Ten was not. Unlike that, it 
is aggressive, courageous, and 
philosophical ; a work of genius, 
an epoch-making utterance. It 
bristles with quotable sentences 
that will thrill the educational 
world, while the Report of the 
Ten had not a single such sen- 
tence. Beyond all this, it gives the 
first valid excuse for the Report of 
the Ten, since without the mis- 
carriage we should not have had 
this deliverance.’’ 


> 
a 


Wuat did that ‘‘Report of the 
Committee of Ten’’ cost? Mr. 
Brown says it cost $2,500. Another 
of our exchanges reported the cost 
at $4,505.94. ‘The expense of the 
Committee of Fifteen is yet to be 
provided for. No wonder that 
Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler is 
anxious to have the copyright of 
the Committee of Fifteen protected. 








VIRTUE and intelligence are not 
a product of nature, but of educa- 
tion, moral and intellectual. Hence 
the education of all citizens in our 
common schools is therefore the 
supreme concern in this nation. 


Mr. BROWN says, when the offi- 
cers of the N. E. A., who issue the 
‘Report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen,’’ so as to have care that the 
important reports and documents 
go out in a creditable form, he says 
that ‘‘we are not in a mood that 
enables us to comment on this pro- 
ceeding in language suitable to 
these pages. Indignation is not the 
proper state of mind for the judicial 
treatment of any question, and we 
fear that the more we reflect upon 
it the more causes for indignation 
we shall discover.”’ 

Sure enough, what a tempest in 
a teapot. 


THE editor of the Boston Journal 
of Education tells the Herbartian 
mourners left over from the Cleve- 
land circus that ‘‘the only safe 
thing for them to do is to open up 
heavy artillery from the distance 
and silence the dattery by the su- 
periority of their ordinance.’’ He 
says: “‘If you have such, the 
sooner you train your guns the 
better. An interested public is 
awaiting the action. It looks as 
though a Monitor had unexpec- 
tedly appeared upon thescene and 
when the smoke has cleared away 
we shall be interested in knowing 
what has become of the Merrimac. 
‘Where are you at ?’’ 

‘‘Silence that battery’’ is—well, 
we will wait for the answer from 
the query concluding the sentence ! 
Wait, too, with some anxiety, be- 
cause we, too, believe in ‘‘Her- 
bart.’’ 





— 


WHAT an opportunity the meet- 
ing of the N. E A. at Denver offers 
the teachers of the United States to 
visit «‘the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.’’ There they will see earth 
climbing to heaven — mountain 
peaks that fairly cleave the air of 
another world with heaven’s most 
purple glories playing on their 
summits. We all ought to be 
studying the history, geography 
and geology of Colorado. This 
will be the opportunity of a life- 
time for such an outing. 
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IN closing his remarks on the 
Cleveland circus, by calling for 
‘‘hearses and ambulances’’ for 
those who were ‘‘fooling ’round 
with straws,’ Dr. Winship, editor 
of the Boston Journal of Education, 
says: ‘‘In all seriousness, this is 
the most interesting educational 
hour that America has known in 
fifty years. It is a good time to be 
alive. 

“Dr. Harris has launched the 
educational masterpiece for which 
America has been waiting for a 
quarter of acentury. He has not 
only given us a great philosophical 
ideal, but it is a high-water mark of 
technical perfection in the modern 
educational literature of this and 
other lands. For the first time 
American school men have an 
ideal ofart in the treatment of an 
educational theme.”’ 





THE greatest thought which we, 
as a people, have yet formed in 
this country is the idea of promot- 
ing self-help. 

Freedom means self-help. The 
only help that it is safe for one 
man to give another is that help 
which promotes self-help 

This is the only safe help, either 
on the part of the individual or 
the city, or the State, or the 
nation, that may be given. Any 
other gift may prove an evil in 


disguise. 

oe or 
How can our teachers be 
leaders unless they too, grow 


and so keep up and ahead of the 
growing wants of their patrons 
and pupils. To this end the 
‘‘Reading Circle’’ should be es- 
tablished in every school district. 
This JOURNAL, other educational 
journals and the leading maga- 
zines should be taken. ‘‘ Zhe Cen- 
tury,’ ‘‘The Forum,’ ‘‘ St. Nicho- 
las,’ ‘‘The New England Maga- 
zine,’ ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine,’’ 
‘The Cosmopolitan,’’ and others. 
We shall be glad to aid in any 
way and help all to procure these 
fountains of knowledge. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER HOGG, 
superintendent city public 
schools, Fort Worth, Tex., a writer 
upon railroad matters, is anxious 
to obtain a piece of poetry, entitled: 
“Threw the Switch the Wrong 
Way.’’ It was copied from an 
English magazine and went the 
rounds of our newspapers, 1880- 
1882. Any person having it in 
possession, or can direct the Pro- 
fessor so as he may obtain it, will 
confer a favor upon him and also 
upon THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


of 





How futile is the effort to give 
any one any adequate idea of the 
grandeur of the mountain scenery 
about Denver. This is why we 
wish every teacher in the United 
States might avail themselves of 
the opportunity zow afforded to see 
all this at its best. It has taken many 
centuries to evolve this simple 
granduer, and the trip can now be 
made so cheaply and under such 
delightful circumstances, that as 
Shakespeare says, we by 

‘‘Losing a mite, 


A mountain gain.’’ 





Ir our teachers and their friends 
want tosee ‘‘gems from the an- 
tique’’ let them visit the Switzer- 
land of America this summer by 
attending the meeting of the N. 
E. A. to be held in in 
July. The side trips to the moun- 
tains, gulches, aud placer gold 
mines will be a revelation to them, 
such as they little dream of, at a 
distance. The trip can be made 
cheaply, and in the best of com- 
pany. 


Denver, 


— 


THE social community, each and 
every member of it is interested in 
the education of all individuals. 
Education interest of the 
nation also, and every State and 
every section of this great republic 
is interested in the prosperity of 
the schools in every other State 
and section. 
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THE MOUNTAINS, ie 





Whichever path travelers may select, they 
Cannot err in this delicious region, —Shak. 
7 excursion from Denver oy 
the open cars of the Union 
Pacific which our teachers and 
their friends will take up to Idaho 
Springs, Georgetown, over ‘‘the 
Loop,”’ on up to Silver Plume and 
Graymont, will reveal such a 
grandeur of sublimity as comes 
but once in a lifetime—to most 
people. There is no power of de- 
scription adequate to properly de. 
scribe ‘‘Clear Creek Canon’’ with 
its awful depths and the sublime 
heights of the towering peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains. It must é& 
seen to be realized. ‘The train 
hands are polite, communicative 
and well-posted. What the poor 
men will do with the questions and 
exclamations of a thousand, or ten 
thousand, school teachers from the 
plains of Kansas, the prairies of 


Illinois, and the hills of New Eng- » 


land, no one can conjecture. 

If they invite you, at the highest 
points on the trip, when you are 
so near ‘‘heaven’’ in point of fad, 
as well as of feeling, to ‘‘reach out 
—and shake hands with the an 
gels’’ don’t refuse, because you are 
not acquainted ! 

Our friends will find what Shake. 
speare says to be true : 


“These high, wild hills, and rough, uneven 
ways, 

Draw out our miles, and would make ‘them 
wearisome ; 

But your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Making all the way sweet and delectable.” 


_—_— OD Oe 


THE two pillars of school educa- 


tion are good behavior and _ intel-§ 


lectual training. The good school 


by its discipline secures obedience | 


to order and habitual respect to 
the rights of others, regularity, 
industry, 
courtesy, a kindly 
others—these 
are the elements of good behavior 


punctuality, 
truth-telling, 
fellow- feeling 


silence, 


for 


as found in schools. 
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a A QUERY ANSWERED. 





I have an answer will serve all men. 
—Shak. 
HY teach reading, writing, arith 
W metic, geography, history, gram- 
mar and literature in our. common 
schools? 

Were the granting of a certificate to 
teach to depend on an answer to this 
question, many teachers might be 
puzzled. 

To briefly answer this question is the 
object of this article. The writer has 
never seen Dr. Harris’ ‘‘Correlation of 
Studies in Elementary Education,’’ but 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr, 
Harris’ articles read years ago suggested 
thoughts in these answers : 

1. Reading opens the door to all re- 
corded knowledge. 

2, Writing enables us to 
knowledge already recorded, and to re- 


preserve 


cord new knowledge. 

3. Arithmetic as taught in the public 
schools embraces portions of arithmetic 
proper and of geometry; the first in- 
cludes calculations into which forms of 
time enter, as percentage, interest, alle- 
gation, etc.; the second into which 
forms of spaceenter. All the operations 
of proportion. Arithmetic is of prac- 
tical value in the application of its 
principles to the actual wants of life. 

4. Geography is taught because it 
shows the earth as an organism built 
up for the home of man, and the inter- 
relation of the nations with each other, 
and the solidarity of the human family. 

History tells what the nations have 
done because they willed to do it. It 
presents the combined results of the 
freedom of the will as a self-directive 
power. It is a spectacle of the tribe 
will, the town will, the city will, the 
State will, the national will. 

5. Grammar is taught because it em- 
braces language in all its phases The 
inner workings of the human mind are 
known to others only as expressed and 
recorded in language. Correct language 
isthe expression of correct thinking, 
and correct language is grammatical 
Grammar, as_ frequently 
taught, deadens mental operations in- 
stead of being a mental stimulation for 
the means of communication. 


language. 


6. Literature, because it is the ex- 
pression of the feelings, the hopes, the 
joys, the fears, the hatreds, the long- 
ings and aspirations of the peoples of 
the world. JAMEs N. DaAviD. 
April 12, 1895. 
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UPPER TWIN LAKE. 


A LESSON IN ANTONYIIS. 
A pretty deer is dear to me, 
A hare with downy hair, 
I love a Aart with all my Aeart, 
But barely dare a dear. 


’Tis Alain that no one takes a plane 
To shave a pair of pears, 

A rake, though, often takes a rake 
To fear away the faves. 

All rays raise thyme, time raises all; 
And through the whole hole wears, 
A writ in wrighting ‘‘r7gh?’’ may write 

It ‘wright’ and still be wrong. 
and 


“‘“write’’ “togte”” 
right, 


And don’t to wile belong. 


For are neither 


Beer often brings a d7er to man, 
Coughing a coffin brings, 

And too much a@/e will make us a7z/ 
As well as other things. 

The person /ies who says he /ies 
When he is but reclining, 

And when consumptive folks decline, 
They all decline declining. 

A quail don’t guai/ before a storm; 
A bough will bow before it; 

We cannot vezz the rain at all; 
No earthly powers reign o’er it, 

The dyer dies awhile, then des; 
To dye he’s always trying 

Until upon his dying bed, 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 

A son of Mars mars many a sun; 
All deys must have their days, 

And every night should pray each 

night 
To him who weighs his ways. 


Tis meet that man should mefe out 
meat 
To feel misfortune’s son, 
The fair should fare on love alone, 


Else ove cannot be won. 


A lass alas! is something false; 
Of faults, a maid is made; 
Her waist is but a barren waste— 
Though stayed, she is not staid. 
The springs spring forth in spring, and 
shoots 
Shoots forward one and all, 
Though summer kills the flowers, it 
leaves 
The eaves to fall in fall, 
I would a story here commence, 
But you might find it stale; 
So let’s suppose that we have reached 
The éaz/ end of our Zale. 
—Eachange. 
1, Use the words in italics for a spell- 
ing lesson. 
2. Tell the part of speech of each 
word. R. 


<> oe 
We are indebted to A. Flana- 
gan, of Chicago, for the music in 


this issue. Mr. Flanagan not only 


enlivens the schools with good 
music, but he has all kinds of help 


for the weary teacher. Write him 


for anything you need. 
gieniupeiaiiiialia einai 


Did you ever go within a mile of a 
soap factory? If so, you know what 
material they make soap of. Dobbin’s 
Electric Soap factory is as free from 
odor as a chair factory. Try it once. 
Ask your grocer for it. Take no imi- 
tation. 





G. P. PUTNAM’sS SONS announce for 
early publication, Doctor Izard, a new 
Miss Ann: Katharine 
Green, the author of ‘‘The Leavenworth 
Case,’’ ‘‘Marked ‘Personal,’’ etc., etc. 
This story is described as quite distinct 


romance, by 


in character from the author’s previous 
book. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GFEELY, COLO. 


THE DENVER MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
reo program for the General 

Sessions of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, which is to 
meet at Denver, July 9-12, has 
been made public, and leaves no 
possible doubt that the meeting 
will be one of great interest and 
value. The program restricts each 
of the three morning sessions to 
the discussion of a single subject, 
and opportunity is to be permitted 
for general discussion under the 
five-minute rule. The three topics 
that have been selected to be pre- 
sented and discussed on this oc- 
casion are : 

1. The Co-ordination of Studies 
in Elementary Education. 

2. The Duty and Opportunity of 
the Schools in Promoting Patriot- 
ism and Good Citizenship. 

3. The Instruction and Improve- 
ment of Teachers now at Work in 
the Schools 

These topics are all practical and 
of interest to teachers of all grades 
and in all sections of the country. 
Papers on the first topic are to be 
presented by President DeGarmo, 
of Swarthmore College; Prof. Jack- 
man, of the Cook County Normal 
School; and Prof. Charles McMur- 
ry, of Illinois Normal University. 








The papers on the second topic 
are to be by Supervisor Martin, of 
Boston; Principal Johnson of the 
Winthrop Training School, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; and by Superintendent 
Marble, of Omaha. 

On the third subject the leading 
speakers are to be, Professor A. D. 
Olin, of Kansas State University; 
Professor Earl Barnes, of Stanford 
University; and Superintendent 
Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Evening addresses on general 
topics are to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the Association (who re- 
introduces the former custom of an 
annual presidential address), Chan- 
cellor W. H. Payne, of Nashville, 
the venerable Professor Joseph Le 
Conte, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; President Baker of the 
University of Colorado, and Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mable, editor of 7he 
Outlook. : 

As an indication of the represen- 
tative character of the program for 
the General Sessions, it is interest- 
ing to know that 28 names appear 
upon it, all but one of which are 
Of these, 
14 are engaged in public school 


those of active teachers. 
work, six in normal schools, and 
seven in colleges and universities 
The Western Sta'es (if Missiouri 
be included in them) are repre- 


sented by 12 speakers, the Eastern 
States by 10, the distinctively 


Southern States by three, and the 
Dominion of Canada by one. [y 
all, 18 states are represented. 
The representation of women oy 
the program is smaller than usual, 
owing, it is officially announced, to 
from those 
whose presence was most desired, 


declinations received 

It will be observed with regret 
that the program does not contain 
the name of Dr. Harris, Commis. 
But after due 
deliberation Dr. Harris has decided 


sioner of Education. 


that his health requires a rest from 
active work, and he proposes to 
sail for Europe before the date of 
the Denver meeting. 

In addition to the eight sessions 
of the General Association above 
noted, there will be ten sessions of 
the National Council of Education, 
(from July 59) and two sessions 
of each of ten departments, as fol- 
lows: 

The Department of Kindergarten Education 

" - ‘ Elementary Education. 
* Secondary Education. 

Higher Education. 

Normal Education. 

Industrial Kducation. 

Art Education. 
Music Education. 


Business Education, 
Child Study. 


In each department there will be 
a variety of papers and discussions 
on topics of special interest to 
teachers, by eminent men and 
women in each educational field. 

The National Herbart Club will 
also hold two open sessions for the 
discussion of important topics. 

The programs contain no sensa- 
tional features, but indicate a con 
vention where much hard work 
will be done and much good of the 
most practical character accom- 
plished. 


—_————_0 se _____- 


Dip you ever reach up to write on the 
blackboard and have your cuff get on 


the outside of your coat sleeve and re 


fuse to go back. Well, there is no need 
of that or any other such slip if you use 
the right kind of a cuff-holder. The 
Perfect Cuff- Holder, advertised on 
another page is a boon to 
teachers. You press the button and it 
grabs hold of the coat-lining and_ holds 
on with a death-grip until you press the 
button again, when it as readily lets go. 
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A GREAT ASSOCIATION. 





HE National Educational As- 
sociation is one of the largest 

and most important educational 
bodies in existence. It was organ- 
jzed at Philadelphia in 1857; it has 
held thirty-three annual meetings 
at various cities in the country, 
having gone as far west as San 
Francisco, as far east as Boston, 
north to Toronto and south to 
Nashville. The attendance at these 
meetings has varied from a few 
hundred in the early history of the 
‘organization, to 13,000 at Madison, 
Wisconsin in 1885, and 12,000 at 
San Francisco in 1888. ‘The as- 
sociation is incorporated in the 
District of Columbia and is man- 
aged and controlled by a board of 
trustees. Its objects are: To elevate 
the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching 
and to promote the cause of popular 
education in the United States. 
* The personnel of this great organ- 
f ization is eminent in scholarship 
and culture. Prominent univer- 
sities and colleges of the country 
like Harvard, Princeton, Columbia 
and Michigan are usually repre- 
sented both by the presidents and 
members of the faculties to whom 
are assigned numbers on the pro- 
gram. The, president this year 
is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia College. So in the lower 
schools, both public and private, 
and in interests akin to education 
the association is represented. The 
afternoons of three days of the 
annual convention are occupied by 
the twelve departments, each one 
of which has its independent or- 
ganization with presiding officers, 


» and each one of which has a care- 


fully prepared program, pertaining 
to the subject in the interests of 
which the department is organized. 
These departments are as follows. 
kindergarten, elementary, second- 
ary, higher, normal, manual and 
industrial, art, music, business, 
child study and the Herbart club. 








DENVER HOSPITALITY. 





HOTELS ALREADY ENGAGED. 





HE conviction that the coming 
convention would be, by far, 
the largest ever held in the history 
of the N. E. A. has brought, 
months before the date of the con- 
vention many state managers and 
representatives from several sec- 
tions of the country to engage state 
headquarters for their teachers and 
accommodation for the large del- 
egations which they expect to 
bring with them. The Brown 
Palace Hotel has been chosen by 
the local committee as the head 
quarters for the national officers. 
The Metropole, across Broadway 
from the Brown, has been secured 
as Kansas headquarters, and its 
rooms retained for Kansas teachers. 
Nebraska has completed arrange- 
ments with the Albany and Gilsey 
to entertain the teachers from that 
state. and expects to fill entirely at 
least one of these large and central- 
ly located hotels. Representatives 
from Illinois came to Denver early 
in February and secured as their 
the Windsor, the 
oldest and one of the best hotels 
in city for the officers and 
delegations from Illinois Ar- 
rangements have recently been 
completed with the St. James 
Hotel, by representatives from 
Tennessee, and two or three other 


southern states, by which the 
southern 


headquarters, 


the 


teachers will be enter- 





tained at this hostelry. Kentucky 
has engaged the Broadway hotel, 
which is only a few squares distant 
from the national headquarters. 
The unusually large number of 
arrangements made so many months 
in advance of the convention, to- 
gether with the eager interest 
manifested in all parts ofthe United 
States and Canada, assure an un- 
precedented attendance at the ses- 
sion of 1895. 

The following are the leading 
hotels, their location and rates : 


HOTELS. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
RATE. 

NAME LOCATION, PER DAY. 
Brown Palace..l7th st. and Broadway..... $4 00. 
Windsor ......18th and Larimer sts. . ... 3 00. 
Albanys..<..+. 7th Stout stticvccccccesense BER 
American .....16th and Blake sts ........ 2 00. 
Columbia .....17th and Market sts........ 2 00. 
Glenarn.......15th and Glenarn sts... ... 2 00. 
St. James « SOO Cattle sts iss cccees occas 2 00. 
Union ... 17th and Blake sts.... .... 1 50. 
VIGtOE 6.000506. 18th and Larimer sts. ...... 1 25. 
Grand Central.lith and Wazee sts........ 2 00. 
Clifton.........17th and Arapahoe sts..... 1 50. 
Burlington .. 2215 Larimer st.......0....: 1 50. 
Inter-Ocean ..16th and Blake sts ..... - 1850. 
Broadway ....B’d’y, 16th st. and Colfaxav 1 50. 
Western.......1lth and Larimer st.... ... 2 00. 


2 00. 
2 00. 
1 50. 


Capitol Hill...17th av and Pearl st $1 00 to 
L’ Imperiale. ..14th st and Court Place..... 
Richelieu.....1727 Tremont st.... 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
° RATE. 
NAME. LOCATION. PER DAY. 


Metropole..B’d’y, opp. Brown Palace $1 00 to 2 00. 


Gumry....1733 Lawrence st......... 50 to 1 50. 

Oxford....lith and Wazee sts....... 1 00 to2 00. 

Markham, 17th and Lawrence sts... 75 tol 50. 

Albert..... 17th and Welton sts...... 1 00. 

Drexel....17th and Glenarm sts.... 1 00. 
0 > e—______ 

IN answering advertisements 


mention this paper. 
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HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


N? city in the United States 

is more famous for the high 
character of its hotels than Denver. 
At the time of the conclave of the 
Knights Templar in 1892. with the 
enormous number of visitors in the 
city, reaching almost to 100,000, 
no complaint was heard of lack of 
quarters, or of any failure, on the 
part of the hotel people to furnish 
absolutely first-class accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. For the 
N. E. A. convention, the hotel 
men have expressed their intention 
to put forth even greater efforts 
than heretofore to supply the 
teachers with everything that could 
conduce to their comfort or pleasure 
in their stay in the city, and at the 
most reasonable rates consistent 
with absolutely first-class service. 





RAILROAD RATES. 





RATE of one fare for the round 

trip (plus $2.00 membership 
fee) has been granted by the West- 
ern Trunk Line Association (in- 
cluding all lines of the former 
Western Passenger Association). 
The Southern Passenger Associa- 
tion, and the Central Traffic As- 
sociation. Early concurrent action 
by all other passenger associations 
is assured. 

The ‘‘basing rate’’ from Missouri 
river points to Denver is $19.00 
(2.00 membership fee included). 
The cost of a round trip ticket from 
any point may be ascertained by 
adding to the basing rate one fare 
to the Missouri river. 

The Trans-Missouri lines have 
already adopted July 4, 5, 6 and 7 
as the dates for sale of tickets and 
for passage through that territory. 
Correspondingly earlier dates will 
without doubt be adopted for East- 
ern territory. This will enable all 
members who desire to do-so to 
attend the National Council, July 
5th to 9th. 





CONSULT our advertising pages 
for further information about Sleep- 
ing Cars, Dining Cars, time of de- 
parture, &c., &c. 





THE WINDSOR, HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE ILLINOIS DELEGATION. 


THE Eastern Trunk Line As- 
sociation has agreed to a rate from 
all Eastern points to Denver of a 
single fare plus $2 for the round 
trip. Tickets will be on sale July 
3, and will be good returning to 
September 1. Never before, taking 
the time covered by the tickets into 
consideration, have such advan- 
tageous rates been offered, 

<a emangihiatiiienpeenes 

TICKETS properly stamped by 
the Treasurer of the N. E. A. and 
by the Joint Agent of railway lines 
at Denver will be good for return 
until July 15th, without deposit. 
Tickets may be extended for return 
until September Ist, by depositing 
them on or before July 16th, with 
the joint railway agent at either 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou 
or Pueblo. 





~~ 
o<¢ 


WE wish we could persuade 
twenty-five thousand teachers who 
live east of the Mississippi River 
to visit Denver and the mountains, 
and mines of Colorado during the 
meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association next July. Let parents 
arrange to send along some of 
the older pupils, too—with the 
teachers. The excursion rates will 
be very low. It would be worth 
more to them, in school and out 
of school, than any /fwo years’ 
study of text-books. It would en- 


large their vision and faith, and 
their knowledge of the country— 
its vast extent and wonderful re- 
sources and what it will and mas? 
demand of those who train, and 
educate for citizenship in such a 
land. 


———, 
— 


Symposium on the Great 
Meeting by Prominent 
educators. 


THE COMING MEETING OF THE 
N. E. A. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


HE National Educational As- 
sociation is probably the 
largest, most vigorous and most 
important body of educators in the 
world. 

Of late years it has had the most 
earnest and talented discussions 
upon the most vital topics of the 
whole educational field. ‘‘Glitter- 
ing generalities’’ have had their 
day. 

Psychology, pedagogy, study of 
child-mind, courses of study for 
elementary and secondary schools 
—their nature and extent, college 
and professional schools—their 
place and their curricula, all these 
and more have received the most 
thoughtful attention from the best 
minds in the land. 


It is to be hoped that the man- 
agement, this year, will cast about 
for the weakest spots in the educa- 
tional chain endeavor to 
strengthen them. 


and 


Doubtless there are weak spots 
in our educational system. This 
system will never wear out, and it 
becomes our duty to see to it, like 
the deacon with his ‘‘shay,’’ that: 
“It should be so built that it 
couldn’t break » Jt may; 
therefore, plainly appear the part 
of wisdom in us to follow the 
deacon’s suggestion : 


down. 


‘‘Fur,’’ says the deacon, ‘‘’t’s 
mighty plain 

That the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ 
the strain ; 

’n the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the 
rest.”’ 


_. 3 
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It is respectfully suggested tothe 

sons who shall assemble next 
July in the ‘‘Queen City of the 
Plains’? that they take measures 
for strengthening and fortifying 
thegates of the city superintendency. 
School committees, school directors 
and school boards generally have by 
state statutes all the power neces- 
sary; but few states, 7f any, have 
ever been called upon to pass the 
needful laws governing the powers 
and duties of the city superintend- 
ents. If these officers are to be 
efficient, if needed improvements 
are to be successfully introduced, a 
careful line of demarkation should 
speedily be drawn, separating and 
properly defining the duties and 
powers of school boards and the 
professional superintendents. 

The Association is specially 
fortunate this year in its place of 
meeting. All concerned are par- 
ticularly to be congratulated in 
this respect. Denver is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful city in America 
after Washington. It is just a mile 
above the level of the sea. Its air 
is salubrious, its climate delightful, 
and the city itself isa gem of the 
first water. Its schools are among 
the very best in the whole country, 
and its school houses are, perhaps, 
superior to those of any other large 
city. Moreover, it is located just 
under the droppings of God’s great 
sanctuary, the Colorado Rockies. 
No man’s education is complete, 
no man’s vision is sufficiently 
broadened until he has stood upon 
the top of Pike’s Peak, or Gray’s 
Peak, or Lorg’s Peak, roamed 
through the ‘‘Garden of the Gods’”’ 
and traversed the canons of the 
Arkansas. 

Let every teacher and every 
supervisor, north, south, east and 
west, make a holy pilgrimage next 
July to the crest of the continent. 
Then geography, history—every- 
thing—will be taught better in 
ninety-six than it was in ninety- 
four. 


HYDE PARK, MAss. 





THE ALBANY, NEBRASKA’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE PRET- 
TY SCHOOL MA’AM SHOULD 
ATTEND THEN.E.A. 

AT DENVER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON 
PAPERS.”’ 


1. Because she’s a treasure, and 
the hearts of all men follo. their 
treasures ; so if the Pretty School 
Ma’an stays at home the N. E. A. 
will be crowded with heartless men, 
or men whose hearts are tempo- 
rarily absent—which in a few rare 
instances would be quite seriously 
inconvenient ! 

2. Because she zs pretty—and 
unless she attends the N. FE. A., 
the N. E. A. will be devoid of 
beauty, except in minute quanti- 
ties, which would require the aid 
of a microscope to discover. 

3, Because she is move than 
pretty—she constitutes a large ma- 
jority of the teaching force; and 
her usefulness will be greatly aug- 
mented by the attendance atthe N. 
E. A., even if her big sleeves and 
theater hat, and bewitching smiles 
and dimples, lead some of the 
masculine shining lights to wish 
she had not invaded the province 
made sacred to him by the divine 
(?) right of strength and ducats. 

4. Because she’ll absorb more 
real benefit from the mere reading 
of statistics and witnessing the 
forensic battles in the stray half 
hours that she will condescend to 
devote to the N. E. A., than she 











would in doing acres of ‘‘drawn’’ 
work, or in scanning the ‘‘Wom- 
an’s page of the average daily 
paper for years. 

5. Because she has a moral right 
to know where she’s ‘‘at,’’ and in 
ten cases out of nine she knows 
more about actual, practical school 
work, and live up-to-date methods 
of dealing with the average Amer- 
ican boy and the 19th century girl, 
than half the old fossils who are 
croaking on theories and inventing 
new names for o/d things, instead 
of studying the 7ea/ needs and moot 
questions of the cause. 

6. Because she ought to distrib- 
ute some of her superfluous knowl- 
edge among the men who only go 
because they have a ‘‘paper’’ or a 
‘‘discussion,’’ and breathe out some 
of her invigorating enthusiasm up- 
on the educational corpses that are 
posing as superintendents and 
principals (on the front seats) not 
realizing that they are back-num- 
bered. 

7. Because she doesn’t half earn 
her munificent salary, and has to 
plan and study how she shall in- 
vest what she can not make out to 
spend—and such a study of finances 
is entirely too masculine for the 
‘‘average American teachers !’’ 

8. Because if anybody on earth 
deserves the lovely trip, and the 
opportunity to board at ‘‘The Al- 
bany’’ (I had a delightful time 
there several years ago) for a few 
days, it is that drudge, the over- 
worked, over-looked, under-paid 
Pretty School Ma’am—and I’d liké 
to see her salary made big enough 
so that she cou/d go, and go with 
some new, fresh millinery and dry 
goods, without deducting from her 
winter flannels or daily lunches 
(or professional literature) in order 
to go! 

NoTre:—Sisters, if I haven’t done you 
justice in the above, the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will publish 
your ideas on the subject. Kindly 
shower them wth ‘“‘ideas’’—not mere 


words. AUTHOR. 
37 WEsrT 10TH St., NEW YorRK City. 
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WHAT WILL THE TEACHERS OF 
THE SOUTH GAIN BY AT- 
TENDING THE MEETING 
OF THE N,E.A., AT 
DENVER?, 


BY W. C. WARFIELD, SUPT. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, COVINGTON, KY. 





~ OUTHERN teachers should now 

be contemplating the delight- 

ful time they will have when they 
attend the Denver meeting. 

First they will enjoy the getting 
reading for the start. Now a South- 
erner spends a good deal of time, 
and little effort in putting himself 
in readiness for a trip. He insists 
upon taking his own time and is 
not thoroughly ready until after 
the journey is over. In fact, I 
don’t believe that he is quite con- 
tent with his preparation at any 
stage of the proceeding. He 
somewhat given to believing that 
he has forgotten something and 
does not succeed in shaking off this 
feeling of uneasiness until after his 
return home. Having taken a re- 
survey of his surroundings and a 
new inventory of his personal 
effects, he passes several mental re- 
solutions as to what he will do the 
next time he leaves home, and 
then subsides into his old self, glad 
to be home again. 

Our Southern teacher will see 
new scenes next summer. The 
Illinois mud, Missouri mules, Kan- 
sas grasshoppers and Colorado can- 
ons will be sources of wonder to 
all. We look upon Denver as the 
Mecca of the West. We have only 
one dread of this journey; we are 
strongly possessed of the idea that 
we are in great danger of returning 
from Denver radical converts to 
bi-metalism! 

When we get to Denver, we will 
straight way take one grand view 
of the menagerie there assembled. 
We are possessed of a longing 
desire to see ten and the sub-ninety 
who hurled the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten at our heads. We 


is 
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VIEW OF THE RIO GRANDE S 


will look with amazement upon the 
mighty leos who gallantly threw 
themselves .into the breach and 
gave forth the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

We have often heard of the great 
beings and now we are going to 
Denver to see them. 

On the first day we will witness 
the gathering of the clans. From 
the effete East there will come men 
and without the 

Yale, Col- 
umbia, Cornell and Pennsyivania. 
From the East forth 
countless numbers of pedagogues 
who have helped to build up the 
great public school system of the 
United States From the West 
will come the men who have had 
the privilege of organizing the 
public schools according to their 


from 
shadows of Harvard, 


women 


has come 


own ideas without being encum- 
bered by tradition or custom. 

On the second day we will listen 
with deep interest while the Hegel- 
ians and Herbartians tell us about 
the Co-ordination of Studies 
elementary education. 


in 


The Southern teachers will join 
hands with the teachers from the 
North on Thursday, and listen to 
the on the duty and 
opportunity of the schools in pro- 
moting patriotism and good citizen- 
ship. 


discussion 


On Friday we will learn how to 
improve ourselves. 


We recognize 


OUTHERN IN EARLY SUMMER. 


in this topic great food for thought. 
A select committee may decide the 
question of the Co-ordination of 
Studies, but thousands of teachers 
should be engaged in trying to 
better prepare themselves for the 
work before them. 

We will leave Denver filled with 
inspiration for another year’s work. 
Some will perhaps linger among 
the Rockies for a summer outing. 
Others will wend their way to the 
Mormon Capital, or to Yellow- 
Stone Park, orto the Pacific coast 
before returning home. 

But eventually all will come 
back to the land of tobacco and 
cotton invigorated with new life, 
remembering the Denver trip asa 
very pleasant in life’s 
history. 


chapter 





THREE CROFS A YEAR 

Can be grown on the same land in East- 
ern Mississippi and Southern Alabama 
along the line of the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad. The summers are cooler, the 
winters are milder, the death rate is 
lower than in the north. Improved 
farins, $10 to $15 per acre; unimproved 
land, $3 to $5 an acre near railway sta- 
tions. It is the best portion for raising 
fruits and early vegetables, stock rais- 
ing and general farm crops. Lands are 
advancing. Now is the time to buy. 
Very low rate excursions monthly. 

The Mobile & Ohio has put on two 
through fast trains each way daily be- 
tween St. Louisand Mobile. It is the 
quickest route tothe South. 

An illustrated pamphlet telling all 
about our country will be sent free to 
all who wish it. Apply to F. W. Greene, 
General Agent, No. 108 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., orto E E. Posey, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, Mobile, Ala. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 





BY JNO. T. BUCHANAN, MISSOURI 


’ STATE MANAGER. 


O the Teachers of Missouri: 

I desire to call your attention 
to the meeting in Denver in July, 
1895. The National Council meets 
July 5th, and the general sessions 
of the Association will meet July 
9. The program restricts each 
of the three morning sessions to 
the discussion of a single subject, 
and opportunity is to be permitted 
for general discussion under the 
five-minute rule. The three topics 
that have been chosen to be pre- 
sented on this occasion are: 

1. ‘‘The Co-Ordination of Studies 
in Elementary Education.’’ 

2. ‘The Duty and Opportunity 
of the Schools in Promoting Pa- 
triotism and Good Citizenship.’’ 

3. ‘‘The Instruction and Im- 
provement of Teachers Now at 
Work in the Schools.’’ 

These topics are all practical, 


and of interest to all teachers in all 


grades, in all sections of the coun- 
try. In addition to these sessions 
and 
those of the National Council of 
Education, there will be two ses- 
sions of each of the following ten 


departments : 


of the General Association 


Kindergarten, Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, Higher, Nor- 
mal, Industrial, Art, Music, Busi- 
ness and Child-Study. each 
department there will be a variety 


In 


of pa: ers and discussions on topics 
of special interest by eminent men 
and women in each educational 
field. : 


Immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the N. E. A., the Col- 
orado Summer School of Philoso- 
phy, Science and Languages will 
open its fourth annual session in 
Colorado Springs. The instructors 
are to be men and women of na- 
tional reputation, and it will offer 
a splendid opportunity to teachers 
attending the Association. <A gen- 
uine mountain outing can here be 
secured, for it will be the policy of 
this school not only to offer its at- 
teudants a program of the highest 


pedagogical value and literary ex- 
cellence. but also each week‘ to 
— 
conduct one or more excursions, at 
less than half-rate, into they moun- 
tains, in charge of some member 
of the faculty ; and thus is laid the 
foundation for better instructionjis 
nature-study and the basic prin- 
ciples of physical geography. Four 
or five miles southwest of Colorado 
Springs is the beautiful Cheyenne 
Canon, Helen Hunt Jackson’s fav- 
orite resort, where one may live in 
cottage or tent. To the west, about 
the same distance, is Manitou_and 
the Garden of the Gods. All these 
may be reached by motor transit. 
To the north a few miles is Monu- 
ment Park. Back over the hills is 
Cripple Creek, the celebrated gold- 
mining camp. Through Ute Pass 
to the west is South Park, and 
within a day’s trip are the Royal 
Gorge, Marshall Pass, and the 
Black Canon of the Gunnison. 


Very many letters have been re- 
ceived from teachers in various 
parts of the country, inquiring 


what the opportunities are for 
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camping out in Denver during the 
summer vacation. Places will be 
secured suitable to the tastes of all 
teachers who wish to spend the 
summer in the mountains, Quiet, 
secluded spots will be found for 
those who wish to rest. No state 
in the Union is so well adapted for 
camping out in the summer time 
as Colorado: there is no dew on 
and while the 
weather is cool and comfortable, 
there is not the slightest danger of 
taking cold through exposure to 
the night air. 


the mountains, 


The expense figures a good deal 
in making plans for atrip. The 
necessary expenses are not large. 


Railway Fare, round-trip from 


AND TORU cccsiasscciueesessnennt weoch $17 00 
Membership Fee. ........0000.00000ss00s000 2 00 
Sleeping CartFare, both ways...... 7 09 
Meals, Going & Coming (2meals) 1 00 

RUN Teh ccamnciacstiniciweasUbedisinecun $27 00 


The Oxford Hotel, Denver, has 
been secured as headquarters for 
the Missouri delegation, where 
the very best rooms in the city can 
be secured for 75 cents a day, 
where there are more than one in 
aroom. Meals can be secured at 
the Rosemont restaurant at 25 
cents. Arrangements have been 
made at the Glenarm, on the 
American plan, at $2a day. The 
tailway and sleeping-car fare is 
figured from Kansas City. The 
sleeper fare is counted for double 
berths. Many of the teachers will 
have traveling companions which 
may reduce this one-half. A 
luncheon taken coming and going 
will remove the dining car ex- 
pense. Add to the sum thus esti- 
mated what you expect to spend 
for side-trips and something for 
car-fare and other incidentals, and 
expenses may be predicted within 
a very small margin. 


Tickets will be on sale July 4, 











GARFIELD PEAK, ELK Park, CoLo. 


and will be good for return passage 
until Sept. 1, 1895. No railroad 
will be selected as the official route, 
but ample provision will be made 
for accommodating parties on any 
road that they may select. 


In the interests of the N. E. A., 


and for the convenience of the 
teachers, the following assistant 
state managers have been ap- 
pointed : 

Supt J. U. White, Jefferson 
City. 


Assistant George Murphy, St. 
Louis. 


Supt. D A. McMillan, Mexico. 
Supt. Geo. V. Buchanan, Se- 
dalia. 


Supt. J. N. White, Carthage. 

Supt. R. B D. Simonson, Han- 
nibal. 

Supt. F. N. Peters, Carrollton. 

Prof. Louis Theilmann, Apple- 
ton City. 

Prof. C. E. Miller, St Joseph. 

Pres. W. D. Dobson, Kirksville. 

If you have not received a bul- 
letin of the N. E. A., containing 
full information, address Mr. J. C. 
Dana, Chairman on Bulletin, Den- 
ver, Col For all information re- 
ferring to transportation, excursion 
parties, etc., address the assistant 
manager nearest you. 

Missouri must nct be outdone by 
any State in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Her average attendance shows 
that we stand very high on the 
list. Can we not raise our stand- 
ing to the first place this year ? 

KANSAS City, Mo,, April 23. 


— 


WHY KANSAS TEACHERS SHOULD 
ATTEND THE DENVER 
MEETING, 








BY J. N. WILKINSON, KANSAS 
STATE MANAGER. 
HE teachers of Kansas should 
attend the meeting of the 
National Educational Association 
at Denver. 

They have some reasons that 
are peculiarly their own. 

Kansas formerly owned the site 
of the city of Denver. Kansas 
teachers should inspect the region 
that was included in Kansas terri- 
tory by the organic act of 1854. 
They should know all they can of 
the yreat metropolis that has 
sprung up in one of the Colorado 
counties on the Kansas State line. 
Kansas_ should the great 
cities on her borders whose markets 
and opportunities are hers, but 
whose government and difficulties 
are affairs of her sister States. 

Kansas never miss a 
chance to attend interesting 
and profitable meeting of teachers. 
No other State in the Union, no 
other country in the world equals 
Kansas in appreciation of teachers’ 
meetings. Twice a year she holds 
in different sections of the State, 
meetings that surpass in numbers 
and programmes the average State 
Association of other States. For 
the last ten years, no other State 
has had so large a total enroll- 
ment at State Associations. No 
other State has ever had more than 
twelve hundred paid up member- 
ships at a State Association meet- 
ing. Kansas teachers should let 
the assembled educational world 
see at Denver that Kansas is the 
banner State in numbers and in- 
terest. 

Kansas railroads offer better 
facilities for reaching Denver than 
do those of any other State—bet- 
ter facilities than Kansas teachers 
can expect soon after this year for 
attending the National Educa- 
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tional Association. Five great is ethical. But even so this end 
railroad systems of Kansas run or aim may be given either of four 


through trains directly into the 
Union Depot at Denver. No 
other State has so many through 
trains for that city Theshort run 
with no change means low rate 
and quick time. 


Kansas was the first State to 
secure headquarters and if she 
does not have the best location, it 
was from a lack of sound discre- 
tion on the part of her State man- 
ager. Kansas also has, through 
the special offer made by the 
management of the Colorado 
Springs Summer School, advan- 
tages in cheap boarding, that have 
not been secured for others. Kan- 
sas teachers should avail them- 
selves of these opportunities. 


Kansas teachers should see to it 
that the educational leaders of the 
country get a new lesson concern- 


ing the ‘‘great American desert,’’ 
of which they learned in the 
geographies of their childhood. 


When the National Educational 
Association came to Topeka, the 
visitors from the east had barely 
time to get out of their sleeping 
cars in Kansas, before they reached 
the end of their journey ; this 
time they will use all the waking 
hours of a day crossing the State, 
and Kansas should see to it that 
at every stop their trains receive 
crowds of the brightest and best 
teachers on earth. 


The giving of the numerous and 
weighty general reasons that will 
influence Kansas teachers along 
with teachers of all other States to 
attend the meeting at Denver is 
not possible in the limits of this 
Whatever considerations 
have force in any other State will 
appeal with effective argument to 
Kansas, and she will share in 
even the local pride which might 
seem in this case to be the pecu- 


liar possession of Colorado. 
Emporia, Kans., April 26, 1895. 








NATURE AND EDUCATION 


BY WM. M BRYANT, M 


DUCATION, 
Nature,’’ 


A , LL.D. 


according to 
is a perennial 
theme. Its appearance upon the 
program of the National Edu- 
cational Association is, therefore, 
quite in the 
things. And so much the more 
when we take into account the 


normal course of 


specially free use to which, for a 
quarter of a century or more, the 
word ‘‘nature’’ has been put in dis- 
cussions upon education, whether 
in respect of exd or of means, or of 
method. 

And of course all this discussion 
savors of ‘‘reform.’’ It is notice- 
able, 


former’’ 


oe 


too, that the eagerest ‘‘re- 


is always intent upon 
some one phase of some one of 
these special aspects of education 
—aspects which, in the innocence 
of his soul, one might assume to 
be universally known as mutually 
inclusive in every actual educa- 
tional process, did not the facts 
with 
such violence as to compel recog- 


contradict the assumption 
nition even by the most ‘‘innocent’”’ 
of souls. 

Let us cast at least a hurried 
glance at each of these three as- 
pects then, seeing that no more is 
possible within the present limits, 
and seeing that any right estimate 
of education must regard all three 
in their essential relation. 

1. As to the exd sought in edu- 
cation, 
modern, Pagan and Christian, have 
assumed, more or less explicitly, 


all theorists, ancient and 


that the ultimate aim of education 


interpretations. 


a. The Hedonist insists that the 
human being ought to be so edu- 
cated as to get the most gratifica- 
tion from life. And the Hedonist 
may estimate himself as being 
either (1) of a merely sensual and 
brutish nature—the ideal ‘‘tramp”’ 
—or (2) he may assume that to be 
delicate and fastidious is his true 
nature—the ideal dilettante, who 
is but the tramp of the ‘‘upper air 
and solar walk’’—sipping nectar all 
his life, and like the emperor 
Hadrian, addressing to himself in 
death the complacent words: 

‘ Animula, blandula ,’’ 
which, being appropriately inter- 
‘charming, wander- 


vagula, 


preted, mean: ‘ 
ing little soul;’’ or, (3) he may sum 
up his nature in religious enthusi- 
asm, and project his dreams of bliss 
into the infinite beyond, in contrast 
with which the ‘‘present’’ world is 
but vanity and lies. In either 
case the end aimed at is the 
‘“‘greatest sum’’ of agreeable feel- 
ings. And that this aim is hope- 
lessly self-contradictory 
seen not merely from the fact, em- 
phasized by T. H. Green, that in 
their very nature feelings are pos- 


may be 


sible only in succession, and hence 
cannot be summed, but also from 
the fact that feeling is but one 
phase of the one whole mind, and 
hence cannot be an adequate aim 
to and for mind in the totality of 
its essential nature. And this no 
matter whether the feeling 
‘‘sensual pleasure’’ 
‘‘spiritual enjoyment,’’ i. e., gen- 
uine happiness. Note, too, that 
all this is selfishly individualistic. 


is 


named or 


6. Again, the U¢zl/itarian insists 
that education must have for its 
aim to secure the ‘‘well-being’’ of 
man. And on his part, too, th 
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utilitarian may be (1) of the more 
grossly pretentious bourgeois type, 
or (2) he may be the thorough 
going i 
highest ambitions in guarding and 
conducting local public interests, 
or (3) he may be a philanthropist, 
unselfishly seeking the good of 
whole classes or of the whole race 
—without limit of time, indeed, 
but always with reference to the 
things of ‘‘this world.’’ And here 
evidently the individual has sig- 
nificance first of all as a member of 
society. 


‘‘citizen,’’ satisfying his 


That is, the estimate here 
is that man is above all by na- 
ture a social being. 


c. Further, the idea of duty pre- 
itself as that toward the 
theoretical defining of which and 
toward the practical fulfilling of 
which all education ought to tend. 
And here, as has long been famil- 
jar, it is possible to specially em- 
phasize either (1) duty to one’s 
self, or (2) duty to one’s neigh- 
bor, or (3) duty to God. Though 
evidently what the first two will 
signify to us must depend upon 
our estimate of the last. It may 
be, as Kant says, that in all the 
world there is nothing really good 
except a good Will. But analysis 
will show that the term ‘‘good 
will’’ is meaningless save in so far 
as it is referred for its standard to 
the supreme eternal Will. Sothat 
there is profound truth in the con- 
viction that human duty is based 
And thus 
man is seen to be estimated as 


sents 


in divine command. 
in 
his true nature a subject in an in- 
visible divine kingdom. 


d. Must we choose one ov other 
of these? No! 
peril must we choose one and 
other—one and a//. And this in 
due relation. Man is, no doubt, 
an animal, as ‘‘natural’’ science so 
positively insists. 


Rather at our 


But man is also 








Ouray TOLL Roap. 


a social animal, as Aristotle long 
ago announced with fullest confi- 


dence. And yet again, man is a 


divinely constituted social ‘‘ani- 
mal,’’——-a genuine an7ma, a breath- 


ing, but also a'truly sentient, con- 


scious, individual sow/ whose 
highest life can be realized only in 
the divinely ordered social world. 
And upon this every religion, and 
above all, Christianity, has always 
insisted. And science is right, and 
Aristotle is right, and Christianity 
is right. And hence the one true 
aim of education is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the whole na- 

‘Put the whole child 
as Prof. C. M. Wood- 
ward has so finely expressed it. 
Complete self-realization, that is 
our only defensible motto in re- 


furve of man. 


to school,’’ 


spect of the true end in education. 
2. And 


through which education is to be 


now as to the means 


accomplished—there is za/ure, and 


there is man, and there is God in 
nature and in as_ well 


man, as 


The di- 
ordered universe—that is 


above nature and man. 
vinely 
the infinitely complex medium 
through which the education of 


manasa divinely constituted be- 


ing is to beeffected. And because 
the essence of the natural world 
and of the human world is just the 
perfect Will transfused with the 
perfect thought of the eternally 
perfect creative Mind, then plainly 
the one natural means of education, 


’ 


according to ‘‘nature,’’ in the rich. 
est sense of that term, is nothing 
less than the fundamental forms in 
which thecreative Mind is revealed 
to us in nature as the outer world 
of space, and in man as_ unfolding 
on his own part the inner world of 
thought. Study ‘‘natural science?” 
Yes. But just and solely because 
there is divine significance, and 
hence genuine human interest, in 
nature. ‘“human- 


ities’’ by the study of nature? No; 


Replace the 


because it is precisely in the hu- 
manities that immeasurably the 
richest aspects of the eternal, cre- 
ative Mind are brought to light, 
and hence it is in the humanities 
alone that the deepest, as well as 
the most genuine, and hence in 
the long run the most richly pro- 
ductive, human interests must ever 
be sought. 

3. Finally, 
method of 
inevitably depend upon the special 


but 


how much more upon the end at 


as to the proper 


education. ‘This must 


means immediately in use, 


which the teacher actually aims! 
And still more must the method in 
‘‘education according to nature,” 
in the true sense indicated, be the 
spontaneous expression of a richly 
developed, delicately refined per- 
sonality on the part of the teacher. 


It is through this, always through 
this, that the best results in teach- 
ing are attained. The teacher— 
that is, the whole man, the whole 
woman, with qualities noble or ig- 
noble, with winning graces or at 
tractive deformities of soul—such 
is the model upon which the pupil, 
that is, the whole child—is to be 
formed or deformed as the case may 
be. 
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First of all, then, if his teaching 
jsnot to be utterly wznatural, the 
teacher himself must be a present 
example of matured and worthy 
personality. Let him, then, de- 
yelop his own specific ‘‘method’’ 
or mode of exercising his personal 
power in teaching, by constant as- 
sociation with and observation of 
the great models. 
to Socrates in his patient, tender, 
persuasive efforts to bring the 
minds of his pupils into full con- 
sciousness that the kingdom of 
truth is within them as well as be- 
yond them. Let him note the en- 
thusiasm and persistence of Paul, 
and still more of Him whom Paul 
perpetually preached. Let him 
observe, too, the method of Pes- 
talozzi in the field of the Senses. 
And let him with still greater care 
study the spirit and the mode of 
& procedure of Froebel until he 
/ comes to appreciate the intellectual 
significance of occupations on the 
one hand and the will-values in 
every genuine intellectual exercise 
on the other, as well as the charming 
sense of rhythm when will and in- 
telligence approximate coincidence 
in the human life, thus bringing 
the latter into unison with the di- 
vine life in which will and intelli- 
gence coincide completely and 
forever. 

Let the teacher thus train him- 
self in intellect, in will, in feeling 
Let him thoroughly know his sub- 
ject. Let him come to thoroughly 
command himself. Let him once 
for all attain clear consciousness of 


Let him listen 


the infinite significance of ‘‘edu- 
cation according to nature’’ as the 
process of leading immature minds 
toward ever-richer degrees of ac- 
tual, genuine self-realization, and 
he will see that to lead a pupil to 
adequately comprehend the process 
in the blooming of a flower must 








include the leading him to see that 


flower as nothing else than the 
present organic form assumed by 
Mind as the ever-active, ever-cre- 
ative, self-unfolding Substance of 
the world. Let him take from the 
symbolic plays of the kindergarten 
a hint of the eternal play of 
Thought of which all nature is but 
If he 
has natural science to teach let 
him teach it with full knowledge 
and in this spirit, and his methods 
will be faultless. And so with all 
other subjects, from kindergarten 
to university. End, means, method 
—these are but different aspects of 
the one whole process of education. 
And in all this process—the most 
complex, the subtlest, the most sa- 
cred in the universe—let the motto 
be : ‘‘Education according to the 
whole nature of man.’’ 


the outer form and symbol. 








THE UNCOMPAHGRE, NEAR OURAY. 
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THE Santa Fe Route not only runs 
through cars to Denver, but they own 
and operate a through line direct with- 
outa break. They also know how to 
take care of their friends, and all who 
take that line to Denver will never wish 
they had gone some other way. 


_ 
ee 


W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1824 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6, Sundays, 9 to 3. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

be aaron pointsto a grand 
meeting of the State Asso- 

ciation, at Pertle Springs, June 

18-20. Every earnest, enthusi- 

astic and growing teacher in the 

State ought to make a special 

effort to be present. 

The following is the program. 
Study it carefully, think over it 
candidly and go to work for the 
good of the meeting and the edu- 
cational interest of the State : 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tuesday Morning, June 18, 1895. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1. Ungraded Schools—Eli J. 
Newton, Macon. 
2. Graded Schools —W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
1. Denominational Schools — 
Dr. W. H. Black, Marshall. 
2. Military Schools—T. A. 
Johnston, Boonville. 
ELEEMOSYNARY SCHOOLS. 
1, Schools for the Deaf and 
Dumb—Henry Gross, Fulton. 
2. Schools for the Blind—John 
T. Sibley, St. Louis. 


Wednesday Morning, June 19, 1895. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1. Normal Schools—Dr. R C. 
Norton, Kirksville. 
2. State University—President 
R. H. Jesse, Columbia. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
1. Professional Schools—Hon. 
U. S. Hall, Hubbard. 
2. Art Schools— Dr. 
Foy, St. Louis. 
ELEEMOSYNARY SCHOOLS. 


j.. &. 


1. Reform Schools—Hon. A. 
A. Lesueur, Jefferson City. 
2. Schools for the Feeble- 


Minded—Dr. Brummel Jones, Kan- 
sas City. 
Thursday Morning, June 20, 1895. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1. High Schools—D. A. Mc- 
Millan, Mexico. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
1. Commercial Schools—L,. P. 
Coleman, Clinton. 
ELEEMOSYNARY SCHOOLS. 
1. Pauper Schools—A. E. Wag- 
ner, Kansas City. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Tuesday Afternoon, June 18, 1895. 


PUBLIC 


I. UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

(a.) The School Board on Duty 
—J. K. Pool, Centralia. 

(b.) State Adoption of Text 
Books—Ward Combs, Billings. 

(c.) Needed Apparatus—Chas. 
Davis, Harris, Mo. 


II. GRADED SCHOOLS. 


(a.) Relation of Grade Work to 
High School Work—J. U. White, 
Jefferson City. 

(b.) How Much of History, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, etc., etc., 
Can a Child Get From Reading 
Robinson Crusoe? 

(c.) What Should be the Work 
of City InstitutesP—R. H. Ember- 
son, Marshall. 


Wednesday Afternoon, June rgth. 
I, STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

(a.) Certificate of Teachers— 
Hon. J. R. Kirk, Jefferson City. 

(b.) Practical Normal Course. 

(c.) Normal Methods—F. M. 
Walters, Warrensburg. 

II. STATE UNIVERSITY. 

(a.) School of Medicine—Dr. 
A. W. McAlester, Columbia. 

(b.) School of Mines—W. B. 
Richards, Rolla. 

(c.) Proposed School of Jour- 
nalism—Wa!ter Williams, Colum- 
bia. 

Thursday Afternoon, June 20th. 
I. HIGH SCHOOLS. 

(a ) Reading the Lives of the 
Poets Has What Moral Effect Upon 
Boys and Girls ? 

(b.) Should Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar and History be Completed in 
the Grades?—W. T. Carrington, 
Mexico. 

(c.) Use and Abuse of the Li- 
brary—L. E. Wolfe, Kansas City. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 

Tuesday Afternoon, June 18, 1895. 
I, DENOMINATIONAI, SCHOOLS. 

(a.) Ancient or Modern, which? 

(b.) Effect of the Study of Nat- 
ural Science Upon the Moral and 
Religious Nature of the Child. 

(c.) Relation of Denominational 
Schools to State Schools—Dr. C.C. 
Wood, Neosho. 

II. MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

(a.) Discipline vs. Knowledge— 
Col. E. A. Haight, Kirkwood. 

(b.) To What Extent is the 
School Responsible for the Physi- 
cal Development of the Student ! 

(c.) Relation of Physical to 
Mental and Moral Development— 
Col. A. F. Fleet, Mexico. 

Wednesday Afternoon, June roth. 


I, PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


(a.) How Early Should We Be- 
gin to Specialize >—J. A. White- 
ford, Moberly. 

(b.) Reading Circles, How Con- 
ducted—J. M. White, Carthage 

(c ) Relation of Our Association 
to the Cause of Education—Prin. 
C. W. Thompson, Kansas City. 

II, ART SCHOOLS. 


(a.) Place of Art in 
Schools. 

(b.) Practical or Applied Art— 
Miss Ella Davis, Nevada. 

(c.) The Kindergarten, 
Foundation of both Science 
Art in Our Schools. 


Thursday Afternoon, June 2oth. 


Public 


the 
and 


I, COMMERCIAL SCHOQLS. 

(a.) Educational Value of Com- 
mercial Schools. 

(b.) Does a Commercial Edu- 
cation Insure Success in Business? 

(c.) Illustrated Talk on Num- 
bers. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEEMOSYNARY 

SCHOOLS. 
Tuesday Afternoon, June 18, 1895. 

I. SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

(a.) Relation 
Thought. 

(b.) What Mental Powers Suf- 
fer Most From Loss of Speech and 


of Speech and 


Hearing ?— Mrs. B. N. Jones, 
Montgomery City. 

(c.) Sense Limits of the Power 
of Understanding. 

II. SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, 

(a.) Effects of Blindness Upon 
the Sensibility, the Intellect and 
the Will—Dr. H. M. Myers, Paris. 

(b.) To What Extent in Ac. 
quiring Knowledge May the Lack 
of Sight be Supplied by the Other 
Senses ?—Jno. T. Sibley, St. Louis, 

(c.) Do Teachers Give Sufficient 
Attention to the Proper Develop. 
ment of the Senses? 

Wednesday Afternoon, June r9th, 
I. REFORM SCHOOLS. 

(a.) Are the Conditions Favor- 
able For Working Reformation? 

(b.) The Influence of Heredity, 

(c.) Inmates of Reformatories— 
Miss Emma Gilbert, Chillicothe. 
II. SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBILE-MINDED, 

(a.) Remedial Physical Obstruc- 
tions to Learning. 

(b.) The Relative Progress and 
Result of Children’s Being Placed 
in School at Six Years of Age and 
at Eight Years. 

(c.)Why the Ostensibly Normal 
Child Does Not Learn. 

Thursday Afternoon, June 2oth 
PAUPER SCHOOLS. 

(a.) Should They Receive State 
Aid? 

(b ) How Does Education Les: 
sen Pauperism ? 

(c.) Statistics Compared With 
Those of Countries Having Com- 
pulsory Education. 

Se 


You will need some diplomas at the 
close of school, and of course you want 
something nice. C. L. Ricketts, of Chi- 
cago, is sending out some fine ones. 





See his advertisement and write for 
what you want. 
o<-e 
The 26th TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR 


will be held in Boston, Mass., August 
26th to 30th, 1895. For this occasion 
the Wabash Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations to Boston at one fare 
for the round trip. Map of route and 
guide to Boston will be mailed on appli- 
cation to C. S. CRANE, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘4 19th CENTURY XANTIPPE 1N 
EDUCATION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS,”’ 
37 WEST IOTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
OW, Socrates, stand up straight! 

LN. It’s very tiresome to have to tell 
you that nineteen times in one fore- 
noon ! Why under the canopy can’t you 
remember it after you’ve been reminded 
seventeen or eighteen times? What do 
you suppose your memory is given you 
for, anyhow? No, it zsm’¢ for the pur. 
pose of having itatrophy on your hands} 
I mean in your ead, of course. 

There! There goes your book, ker. 
slam, down on your desk!! Pray where 
is your self-control ? Did you leave it 
at home, this morning, or didn’t you 
have any left after yesterday’s exper- 
investment 


ience? new 


would pay you, be it ever so diminutive. 


Possibly a 


Let me recommend a purchase! 

Now, don’t frown in that disagreeable 
way, nor pout. If there’s anything that 
I hate it’s a boy, or young man, that 
Ican’t think of any- 


thing more disagreeable, unless it is two 


frowns or pouts. 


boys or young men that frown or pout, 
or both, and I don’t want to see any 
more of it; and if I do I shall not an 
swer for the consequences. 

You may take your seat now, sir, and 
don’t let me catch you whispering! I 
mean don’t you dare whisper, forI shall 
be sure to catch you at it, if you do! 

Do, please, for once, just once, lift 
your feet when you walk, and give 
those of us who look at and listen to 
you a new experience. One would think 
your legs were made of wood and your 
feet of iron, by the racket you make in 
walking ! 

Come, move a little more lively, sir! 
You needn’t wait for the ggass to grow 
under your feet while you attempt. to 
stir. Haven’t you any ambition about 
you, or did that disappear with your 
self-control ? Well, there’s something 
in my desk that’s good for just such 
lads as you, and I shall apply itin about 
a minute. It’s something you can’t 
buy at the druggist’s, but it’ll act like 
a liniment on those stiff joints of yours, 
and after a good dose you’ll be able to 
dance ? 

Now, stop looking out of the window! 


How do you suppose you’re going to get 
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your lesson in that way? I hope you 
don’t consider your education complete 
when you re only fourteen. Mercy me/ 
Boys of fourteen know the least of any- 
thing on earth.—except girls of fourteen 
(looking severely at some giggling girls 
on opposite side of the room); and if any- 
thing giv/s are even more ignorant than 
boys. 

Do I see an apple in your desk ? I sup- 
pose you’ll want to eat ¢hat next; but 
let me tell you, young man, I’ll make 
things busy for youif you even attempt it! 
Don’t you dare to take even a bite! Your 
grandfather Adam got into trouble by 
just such a performance once, with just 
such fruit—and it stands you in hand to 
leave apples alone. 
alone if you don’t ! 

Put up that knife! Haven’t I told you 
three thousand times, or thereabouts, 
Why do 

School 
isn’t any place for a knife—any more 
than it was for Mary’s lamb; and I shall 
serve that knife as the other teacher did 
the lamb, if I see even the tip end of it. 

Pray why don’t you study your arith- 


I shan’t leave you 


to leave your knife at home? 
you bring your knife to school? 


metic lesson? How on earth do you 
expect to get it unless you study ? Don’t 
you know you can’t ‘‘pass’’ if you don’t 
do better work than this? Or don’t you 
A 


nice plight you’ll be in when the others 


care anything about promotion? 


are moved up one grade, and you lag 
behind! I should /ike that—maybe! 

What are those bits of paper doing 
down there under your desk ? Do you 
litter the carpet at home like that? 
Well, I don’t wonder that you mother is 
sick halfthe time, picking up after you ! 
It’s enough to make her crazy! Pickup 
every bit of that paper and throw it in 
the waste basket. 
things ! 

No, don’t go to chewing gum! 


Do have a place for 


Of all 
awkward things I do think the gum 
chewer looks the very worst! Besides, 
it’s bad for you!! People often die from 
it by the time they are ninety yearsold, 
when they might have lived to be a 
hundred just as well as not. 

Well, now! 


slate! 


Stop spitting on that 
Do try to be decent, or as de- 
cent as youcan! Use some water anda 
sponge, if you must have a slate at all. 
I’d rather you'd use paper—but of course 
you don’t propose to consult my pref- 
erences! 


Here! Stop throwing ivk from your 


pen on the floor! Whodo you suppose 
is going to buy ink for you to waste in 
that way? Ink costs money, Socrates ; 
and these are hard times. Wait until 
you buy your own ink, before you begin 
to scatter it broadcast: You’ll find it’ll 
make quite a difference about the way 
you use things when you pay for every- 
thing yourself out of your own earnings. 
Don’t lean over that way! Have a 
little style about you, if you can with- 
out too much trouble! Don’t exert 
yourself to the point of danger, of 
course—but sz/ up unless you’re dead. 
Do please get in order, and not look 
at me in that tone of voice every time I 
speak to you! Anybody’d ¢hink from 
your expression that you’re high- 
tempered. You can’t afford to be im- 
patient at a little gentle reproof, when 
you know I mean it all for your good. 


There goes the bell! You may all 
put away your books now; and I do 
hope, Socrates, that you’ll come to 
school to-morrow determined to do bet- 
ter] I'm getting tired of watching a 
great boy like you. 

There! Good night, all of you. My, 
but I’m glad school is out ! 

[The above will make a capital reci- 
tation; if well acted. It can be used 
with pantomimic action, and all the 
better if the teacher’s part is taken by a 
big boy in girl’s costume. 

We hope, however, that the teaching 
(?) is not typical to-day.—AUTHOR. ] 





We invite the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Mr. W. 
B. CLIVE, publisher of ‘‘7he University 
Tutorial Series,’ who has recently 
opened an American branch of the firm 
at 65 Fifth Ave., New York City. Some 
idea of the vitality of this young and 
progressive publishing house may be 
formed from a glance at the list of new 
books appearing in this issue. 

Mr. W. B. Clive’s *“TRIUNE”’ form of 
editing the Latin and Greek Classics, 
comprising in one volume, The Text of 
Author with Notes, a vocabulary and 
translation will be found, well adapted 
to both private study and reference 
work for teachers. 





BEST LINE TO DENVER. 


The Burlington Route is acknowl- 
edged the best route to Denver and all 
Colorado points. Finely equipped solid 
through trains leave St. Louis, Chicago 
and Peoria daily. These trains have 
Pullman sleepers, free reclining chair 
cars and dining cars. Side trips to Col- 
orado Springs, Manitou aud Glenwood 
Springs may be arranged for. Send to 
D. O. Ives, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo., for circulars giving fur- 
ther information. 
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THE PORTAL, CANON OF THE GRAND RIVER, ON THE 


DENVER AND RIO GRANDE R. R. 





NOTES ON NATURE STUDY. 





BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 





‘‘Whan that Aprille with his showres swoote 

The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertue engendered is the flour; 

**** Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrim- 
ages.”’"— Chaucer. 


N all nature, there is nothing more 
marvelous than the magic of April 
showers. Under their influence, the 
courage and rapidity with which life 
resumes her sway in myriad forms are 
enough to challenge admiration and 
interest in even those of dullest mind. 
Within the short space of a few days the 
ground, air, and water, lately cold, 
dead, and drear, become teeming with 
living swarms, the fitting response to a 
warmed and cordial earth. Nature finds 
ample opportunity for a display of her 
lauded economy in providing means of 
support for her turbulent hosts within 
the shallow domain to which she has 
assigned them. A shallow domain it is; 
for, within a thin sheet of about two 
hundred feet of air, and a very much 
thinner slab of earth, almost everything 
that lives spends nearly all of its time. 
This, too, with one hundred miles or 
more of air above and thousands of feet 
of earth below! Within this low-vaulted 
prison may be found, practically, all the 
bad and good, all the despair and hope, 
and all the defeat, achievement and 
victory that there is in life. To see how 
each of the myriad forms resumes its 
activity on a renewed earth and to try 
to understand how it maintains itself by 
craft or strength in its chosen place is 
the whole of Nature Study. 


One of the humblest of all living crea- 
tures, but, withal, one possessing great 


interest is the earth-worm. Its very 
general distribution renders it accessible 
for study to all, whether in country or 
town; and no other form places in clear- 
er evidence the interesting relationships 
of animals, plants, and soils. These creat- 
ures that have been slumbering soundly 
and safely below the frost line and ap- 
parently far beyond the reach of ordinary 
surface influences, with the first warm 
days spring into incredible activity. 
The study should begin with the work 
done, the evidence of which covers 
every square foot of soil. The pupils 
should select a square yard, or more of 
surface for special ovservation where 
the worms are at work. By looking 
over a considerable area, find the favor- 
ite localities and note also their chosen 
hours of labor. From the unit of sur- 
face taken for study, carefully remove 
all castings and refuse that might inter- 
fere with observation. Choose two peri- 
ods for examination; gather in the 
evening castings brought up during the 
day, and in the morning those deposited 
in the night. Dry carefully, weigh and 
Note, also, the character of 
the weather as the amount of soil 


brought up varies. 


compare. 


Select units of area 
in different localities; for example, one 
in a grass plot, and one without grass; 
one in loam and one in clay; one in 
shade, one in sunshine; one in moist 
and one in dry soil. By this means 
determine the worm’s choice as to a 
field of labor. The inference in this 
matter may rest upon the data which 
indicate the work done. From the aver- 
age result obtained, a fair idea may be 
formed of the part these creatures play 
in mingling the lower and upper strata 
of the soil. Darwin estimates that this 
in some instances amounts to more than 


Ss 
—— 


eighteen tons per acre in a year. Most 
children have noticed how flag stones 
frequently settle towards one side or 
corner and break, examination ywil| 
show how the worms tunnel out the 
moist soil and cause the damage. The 
numerous boulders that lie about in the 
open fields are in many cases partially 
or wholly buried by the same agencies, 


The warm, moist, dark environment 
of fine fertile soil produces minute cor. 
respondences in the structure and func. 
tion of the worm. It pushes its way 
through the earth; its body is spindle. 
shaped. It habitually pushes with the 
same end; this one is more pointed than 
the other. For a greater part of its time 
it is surrounded by the equal influences 
of the soil; a section of its body is circu- 
lar. At times it rests and moves on the 
surface with the aquneul influences of 
air above and soil beneath and with 
gravity acting along cross diameters of 
its body; it has a distinct upper and 
under side and a section of its body is 
not an exact circle but somewhat ellipti- 
cal. Its small burrows are supplied 
with a limited amount of air; it has the 
largest possible exposure of respiratory 
surface, 7. ¢., the skin of the entire body. 
In the cloudless day there is the heat of 
the sun; it can safely come to the sur- 
face only on damp, cloudy days or at 
night, for a respiratory surface must be 
moist. Its burrow protects it on all 
sides, and its movements are slow and 
cautious; its skin is thin, for a respira- 
tory area must not only be moist, it 
must be delicate. Its burrows are dark, 
and it comes to the surface regularly 
only at night; it is blind, and, therefore, 
does not leave its burrow entirely but 
reaches about over an area the radius of 
which is the length of its body. In the 
day time they lie near the surface, prob- 
ably for the sake of pure air; this often 
brings them“ within reach of the alert 
robins who drag them forth, a rich 
morsel for themselves or their young. 
Thus, as it ever is, at least one of 4 
ereature’s habits becomes its enemy's 
opportunity. 

From the nature of its burrow, the 
question of bodily support is of mini- 
mum, and that of bodily flexibility is of 
maximum importance; there is no skele- 
ton and the muscles of the body are not 
arranged in opposing pairs, but in two 
sets, one circular, the other longitudf- 
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gal. The contraction of the first elon- 
gates the body; that of the second draws 
itup. The contraction of the longitudi 
nal muscles tends to shorten the body 
from both ends; but it is provided with 
spines or setae which are thrust out as 
the body elongates; these, by pointing 
backward, give fixed hold to the anterior 
end and the posterior is consequently 
drawn up. The movement is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a snake. The food 
of the worm is decaying vegetation 
which is often mingled with the soil; it 
is provided with a strong gizzard which 
finely comminutes it. During its period 
of activity, its environment remaining 
practically the same, it shows no special 
Its food 
fora long period is unavailable; migra- 


changes in form or structure. 


tion is impossible, but it saves itself by 
hibernation. The indigestible earth 
finely ground and mingled with the 
wastes of the worm’s body, makes an 
essential modification of the soil in its 
relation to plants. The deep burrows 
admit air and moisture more freely to 
the roots of plants. In drawing leaves 
and other materials into their burrows, 
a curious habit, they facilitate decay 
and enrich the soil. Thus the worm as 
a medium for the transfer of energy 
illustrates perfectly the delicate poise 
of every living thing between the in- 
organic related to it through the nutri- 
tion on one side and inorganic related to 
itthrough excretion on the other. These 
mutual relationships exist everywhere 
amongst living things. 
similar play the teacher and pupil may 
work them out with greater or less defi- 
niteness in the case of the frog, the 
snake, the turtle, the snail, the bird, the 
fish, the insects, or any animal that 


According to a 


makes its appearance in the spring. 
The comparative simplicity of the worm, 
however, and the facility with which all 
may observe it makes it one of the very 


best types to study. 


* * 
* 


The imperative necessity for water to 
the growing plant is apparent to prob- 
ably the youngest child in school. But 
few people, however, have a very clear 
picture of the amount of water which 
the soil ordinarily contains and that can 
be drawn upon by vegetation. An ap- 
proximate idea may be easily formed by 
selecting a few grams or ounces of soil 
from different localities and at various 
depths within reach of the plant’s 











CHIPETA FALLS. BLACK CANON OF THE GUNISON, ON 
DENVER AND RIO GRANDE R. R. 


roots. After weighing, the samples 
may be laid away until dry; a second 
weighing will show how much water 
they contained. A sample may then be 
placed in a funnel-shaped paper re- 
ceptacle and, by adding water, drop by 
drop, it may be fully saturated and 
weighed again. From this, the degree 
of saturation may be determined and 
expressed either fractionally or by per- 
centage. Even in times of great drouth, 
the amount of water in the soil within 
reach of the roots of a large tree is very 
great. 





WE are indebted to Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of the N. E. A., and 
editor of the Educational Review, of 
New York, for a copy of the ‘‘Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen,’’ submitted at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 19, 1895. 

a 

“The Century Magazine states, and 
proves the fact by the record, that every 
American city can have an honest 
goverment if it wishes to have it; that 
all the reputable people in it have to do 
in order to control public affairs is, to 
perform their duty as citizens. The repu- 
table people of New York City, for the 
first time in over twenty years, did at- 
tend to their duty on November 6, and 
the result was a demonstration that they 
were ina clear majority of uearly 5v,- 
ooo.’’ It is soin every community; the 
law-breaking saloon element is in a mi- 
nority and reputable people are in a 
majority. Let us use the majority to 
outlaw and suppress the saloons. 





SuBSCRIBE for the JOURNAL, 
$1.00 a year in advance. 





WE have scarcely done our readers 
justice in not more frequently calling 
their attention to the ‘‘Estey Organs’’ 
and the ‘‘Estey Pianos,’’ advertised in 
our columns. 

These instruments for purity, volume 
and sweetness of tone have never been 
excelled, seldom if ever equaled. We 
speak from a personal experience of 
more than twenty years use on these 
points of ripeness, fullness and sweet- 
ness of tone. Wedo not wonder that 
they made Cecilia, the inventor of the 
organ, a saint, that Raphael, Domen- 
ichino and other great artists painted 
pictures of her, that poets have written 
“Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.”’ 

In the homes, and in the schools, Sun- 
day and day, we have come to know the 
precious influence and effects of good 


music. Some there are 


“That never read so far, to know the cause why 
music was ordained. 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man?” 

The ‘‘Estey Organ’? and the ‘Estey 
Piano”’ exactly meet the conditions and 
requ'rements. Mr, Reed, the manager of 
Estey & Camp, 916 Olive St., will be 
glad, and be able to demonstrate all we 
have said if you call upon orsend to 
him for further information. 





STATE OF OH10, CITY OF TOLEDO / 
Lucas County. Fok 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of ee Cheney & 
Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, Coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 

ay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
or each and every caseof Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 

presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1885. 


/ 
; SEAL. A. W. GLEASON, 
ww) Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
aa@pSold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Closing Exercises. 
BE KIND TO FATHER, 


My boy, be kind to father, 
For he’s been kind to you; 
He’s sought to lead you safely 
Your life’s brief pathway through ; 
He’s cared for you and loved you, 
He’s tried to save you pain, 
And given kindly counsel— 
I hope not all in vain. 


He wants to see you happy, 
He wants you to be true; 
His hopes and pride are centered, 
Believe it, boy, in you. 
How much of joy and comfort 
Is in your power to give 
This faithful, loving father, 
If rightfully you live. 


Be manly, true, and honest 
In eveything that’s done, 
And show him that his counsel 
Is treasured by his son ; 

Be kind when old age sprinkles 
Its snowflakes in his hair, 
And make his last days happy, 
With loving words and care. 


—WSelected. 


—---—-—--—__ ~»ee -—--—™ 


LESSON IN NUMBERS. 





I have a little lesson 
In numbers every day; 
And, if you like, I’ll tell you 
The kind I have to s 
I call them play. 


say— 


There was a little pigeon, 
And when he said ‘‘Coo-coo!”’ 
Another little pigeon 
Close down beside him flew— 
And then there were Two. 


Two pretty ships were sailing 
As grandly as could be ; 
And, “Ship ahoy!”’ another 
Sailed out upon the sea— 
Then there were THREE. 


I had a pretty rosebush, 
That grew beside my door ; 
Three roses bloomed upon it, 
And soon there came one more. 
Then there were FOUR. 


WELCOME, GENTLE | 


Words by C. A. SPONSLER. 


} ) 


MAY, 


Music by H. GIP, 
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Copyright, 1885, by W. H. SHELLEY. 
Taken from Fountain Song Book No. 1, by permission of A. FLANAGAN, 
Publisher, Chicago, I11. 
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And soon there came another 
From out the crowded hive. 


Then there were FIVE. 
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BY FRANK C, RIEHL An emblem of the hopes in which the 


Two ships went sailing out of port before 
a friendly breeze, 

Each bound on a divergent course to 
sundry foreign seas; 

Full manned and laden to the line, they 
braved the ocean swells, 

While friends upon the waning shore 
stood waving fond farewells. 











cradle mold was cast; 

Awhile the prows were even, but ere 
long the vessels veered 

And, tacking on the changing tide, 
saluting, disappeared. 

Time passed, and one returned anon, 
with good report of trade; 

But one came never into port, where 
anxious watchers prayed. 


Then sent they out the sister ship to 
range the main, alone; 

Alas, she struck a derelict and sank, 
unmarked, unknown. 


How like two souls that side by side go 
forth to brave the world, 

Each bouyant with ambitious zest, with 
hope-fanned sails unfurled: 

How joyfully and fearlessly they leave 
the childhood shore, 

Untimid because unaware what dangers 
lie before. 

With courage ripe for every task and 
youthful fervor true, 

They honor each the chosen course, and 
bid their first adieu 

To meet as often as they may, and greet 
with friendly cheer, 
When fate, the helmsman, deigns to 
bring their courses passing near. 
Thus one may ride through every storm, 
and hold their compass fast 

Till anchored safe within the surf of 
haven-rest, at last; 

While one, mayhap, becomes a thing of 
evil destiny— 

A hopeless derelict adrift on life’ sun- 
fathomed sea. 


The solar stars and satellites, sidereal 
clocks sublime, 

Record unfailingly the years and cen- 
turies of time; 

Creation, faultless everywhere, pervades 
the universe, 

But man still struggles neath the ban of 
Adam’s awful curse; 

Self-willed and self-condemned to err in 
every path of life, 

Or good or ill, his lot must be one con- 
stant, daily strife: 

Yet is there ample recompense for all 
these mortal pains 

While Hope inspires and Faith imbues 
and Charity sustains. 

Though plans may come to nothingness, 
and labor meet defeat, 

Each marked the fact of being, working 
out a plan complete, 

And keeps unconscious rhythm to the 
measures of the spheres, 

While paeans of thanksgiving merge in 
threnodies of tears. 

Alton, Ill., May Ist. 


MAY BIRDS. 


BIRDS THAT COME IN MAY. 





Whippoorwills. Catbirds. 
Barn swallows. Kingbirds. 
Bank swallows. Ovenbirds. 


Wilson’s thrushes. 

Wood thrushes. { 

Blue yellow-backed warblers. 

Black-throated blue warblers. 

Chestnut-sided warblers. 

White-eyed vireos. Humming birds. 

Yellow-throated vireos. Marsh wrens. 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


Yellow warblers. 
White warblers. 
Redstarts. 

Black warblers. 
Solitary vireos. 
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Examination. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) Define republic; (6) state one 
possible disadvantage of this form of 
government. 

2. What is the age qualification for (a) 
president of the United States; (6) 
United States senator; (c) members of 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives ? 

3. State one reason for making the 
term of United States senator longer 
than that of a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

4. What is the highest judicial tribu- 
nal of the United States? 
cancies therein filled? 

5. Congress shall pass ne ex post facto 
law. Give an example of what such 
law would be. 


How are va- 


6. For what three purposes only may 
congress levy taxes? 

7. “A regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be published from 
Why? 

8. What is the object of dividing a 
State into counties and the counties 


time to time.’’ 


into towns? 

g. Why are the sessions of a legisla- 
ture generally open to the public? 

10. If a person fails to pay his taxes 
what remedy has the authority levying 
the tax? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Give the date of the settlement 
of Jamestown. (6) Name a place pre- 
settled the 
Spaniards; (c) one settled a short time 
after the Jamestown settlement by the 
French. 

2. (a2) By the people of what nation 
(6) For 
what western boundary did the colony 
for a long time contend? 

3. In the settlement of what states 


viously in America by 


was New Hampshire settled? 


were the following persons prominent: 
(a) Daniel Boone; (4) Peter Schuyler; 
(c) John Brown; (d) John Carver; (e) 
Roger Williams? 

4. (a) In what wars have battles been 
fought on or about Lake Champlain? 
(2) Give an account of any one of these 
engagements. 

5. (a) Mention in order the first three 
presidents, and (6) give the length of 
the administration of each. 
the 
either the surrender of Detroit or the 
capture of Washington in the war of 


6. Describe circumstances of 


1812. 
7. Who was president at the time of 
(a) The 
purchase of Louisiana; (6) the removal 
of deposits from the United States bank; 
(c) the Mexican war? 
8. The United States 


great wars. (a) Between which of these 


each of the following events. 


has had four 


wars was there the longest interval; (6) 
between which was there the shortest 
interval? 

9g. (@) Who were the candidates of the 
leading parties at the contested presi- 
dential election of 1876? (6) By what 
authority was the contest of this elec- 
tion settled? 
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The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, 
Styles, 10 cents. TADELLA 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Samples 20 
PEN CO., 7% 





10. What is 
national holidays, 


commemorated by the 
the fourth of 
July? (6) Decoration Day? (c) What 
holiday commemorates the life of an 
(z) What holiday, 
of late years, a national one, arose from 


(a) 


American citizen? 


a New England custom? 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
1. What should be the desired pur- 

pose in intellectual training? 

2. In education what powers are to 
be cultivated, and in what order as re- 
gards time? . 

3. (a) In what does the pouring-in- 
process of education consist? (6) What 
are some of its faults? 

4. Explain the process of subtracting 
406 from 603. 

5. Show two finding tke 
greatest common divisor of 48, 60, 84. 


ways of 


6. The pupil asking assistance should 
Why? 
7. Nanie requisites in the teacher for 


not be frowned upon. 


good government. 
the 


sentence 


8. Name two of advantages 


claimed for the method ‘of 
teaching reading, 

g. What is the teacher’s only effective 
remedy for useless worry? 

10. Mention some of the injurious ef 


fects ofhome criticism of the teacher. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1. Classify as proper or improper each 
of the following fractions, and express 
the value of each in words: (a) 4}; 6 
3. ¢ 38: d 13; e 4 


y 


2, Reduce each of the following to 


2 rd., 


yards and find thesum of results; } 


2} ft., and 21 in. 

3. If 55 of aton of hay is worth $6.82, 
what is it worth per ton? 

4. Find the date a go days after March 
16, 1895; 6 90 days before March 16, 
1895; ¢ 3 months after March 16 1895. 

5. The difference in the local time of 
two places is 3 hr. 7 min. Find the 
difference in longitude. 

6. A dealer mixed teas that cost 28 
cents, 35 cents, and 37 cents per pound 
respectively, in equal quantities, and 
sold the mixture at an advance of } 
the cost. 


on 
Required the selling price 
per pound. 

*. The base of a right-angled triangle 
is 120 feet, and the perpendicular 22 
feet. Find the hypotenuse. 

8, Find the missing number in the 


porportion 8: ae OS 
ee eee) 2 aS 
45: 25°50: 11 

g. An agent remitted to his principal 
$1,664.21 as the proceeds of a_ sale of 
furniture. Find the sum for which the 
furniture was sold, if the agent retained 
acommission of 5 per cent. 

10. The proceeds of a 2-months note 
made and discounted at a Rochester, N. 
Y., bank, September 3, 1894, were $133.- 
58}. Find the face of the note. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
I. Define (a) isthmus: (4) delta; (c) 
oasis. 

2. Give approximately the next date 
wken the sun’s rays shall be vertical at 
(a) the Equator: (6) the Tropic of Can- 
cer; (c) the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. Give three reasons showing why 
the densest populations are found on 
comparative low planes. 

4. (a) Beginning with the highest ar- 
range the following cities in order of 
their elevation above sea level, and (4) 
give reason for the arrangement: Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis. 

5. (@) What is the great sugar pro- 
ducing State of the Union? (6) What 
is the greatest cotton the 
United States? 

6. What river is on part of the bound- 
ary between (a) the United States and 
Mexico; (4) Europe and Asia? 


market in 


7. Mention two mineral products ex- 
tensively mined about Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan. 

8. Name the principal city on Lake 
Erie in (a) Ohio; (6) Pennsylvania; 
(c) New York. 

g. In what part of the State of New 
York is (a)Ulster county; (6) Alleghany 
county; c Clinton county; @ Washing- 
ton county; e Suffolk county? 

10. Mention three important exports 
of Japan? 


COMPOSITION, 


Write a composition on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. A description of a Tree. 

2. A description of a Summer Day. 

3. Home Pleasures. 

4. Customs Peculiar to the American 
People. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Locate the heart with reference to 
the lungs, mentioning also the cavity 
in which it is located. 

2. a Name the artery that leads from 
the left side of the 56 State the 


color of blood that flows through it. 


heart. 


3. Why do people in very cold cli- 
mates eat much fat? 

4. Mention four processes through 
which food passes before it is assimi- 
lated 

5. Mention three causes that tend to 
produce dyspepsia. 

6. Give three hygienic rules for beau- 
tifying the skin. 

7. Whatis the function of a the epi- 
glottis: 6 the valves of the veins? 

8. State aproximately the number of 
hours a day the average healthy adult 
should devote to a sleep: 6 work; ¢ rec- 
reation. @ At what period of life is the 
most sleep needed? 

g. Mention four kinds of mineral mat- 
ter which are essential to the proper 
nutrition of the body. 

10 How does the use of tobacco affect 
the intellectual life of a boy? 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Of the 
occupied the great American continent 


numerous nations which 

2. At the time of the discovery by the 
Europeans, the two most advanced 

3. In power and refinement were un- 
doubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. 

4. But though resembling one another 
in extent of civilization, they 


5. Differed widely as to the nature of 
it; and the philosophical student of 

6. His species may feel a natural curi- 
Osity to trace the different steps by 

7. Which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, 

8. And place themselves on a higher 
point in the scale of humanity. 


W. H. PRESCOTT. 


The first eight questions refer to the 
above selection. 


1. Classify in accordance with notes 1 
and 2 the following clauses: a which oc- 
cupied (lines 1, 2); 6 two were those (lines 
4, 5,6); c they differed (lines 8, 9); d 
student may feel (lines 10, 11); e nations’ 
strove (line 13). 

2. Give a two modifiers of occupied 
(line 2); and three modifiers of student 
(line ro). 

3. Name the part of speech under 
which each of the following should be 
classified: a which (line 1); 6 most (line 
4); c but (line 7); d though (line 7) e 
higher (line 15). 

4. Select a two participles, not in- 
cluding any used to form compound 
tenses; 4 three infinitives. 

5. Parse which (line 6). 

6. Give the mode, tense, and number 
a different (line 12);6 may fee/(line 11). 

7. Give the syntax of a those (line 6); 
6 Peru (line 6); ¢ steps (line 12). 

8. Name and illustrate three different 
ways of comparing adjectives. 

g. Give a synopsis (first person singu- 
lar) of the verb Jay through the indica- 
tive mode. 


1o Write a sentence containing a 
verb used a in the subjunctive mode; 


6 in the imperative mode. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. whether, 18. brilliant, 34. triumph, 
2. climbed, 19. granite, 35. shrewd, 

3. glossy, 20. legally, 36. beautiful, 
4. Wyoming, 21. profusion, 37. suspension, 
5. route, 22. Brooklyn, 38. chasm, 

6. entrance, 23. distinct, 39. radiance, 
7. converse, 24. diction, 4). covetous, 
8. dividend, 25. muscular, 41. condensed, 
9. precise, 26. proximity, 42. recited, 

10. plumber, 27. Seneca, 43. process, 
ll. accurate, 28. irritate. 44, machine, 
12. destitute, 29. delineate, 45. February, 
13. reporter, 30. conveying, 46. until, 

14. censure, 31. prudence, 7. situation, 
5. caution, 32. elegance, 48. expansion, 
16. dismal, 33. expressly, 49. healthy, 
17. budding, 50. crevice. 








ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. @ That form of government 
which the power is vested in represen- 
tatives chosen by the people. 4 Answers 
will differ. 

2. a Thirty-five years. 6 Thirty years. 
c Twenty-five years. 

3. In order to obtain a body of men 
more experienced than those in the 
House of Representatives. That they 
might be independent of popular im- 


in 


pulses. To check frequent changes 
in the laws. Other correct answers ac- 
cepted. 


4. a The United States supreme court. 
5 By appointment by the president, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. Public debt, common defense, and 
general welfare. 

7. In order that the people may know 
that their representatives are acting in 
the best interests of the people. 

8. To facilitate government. 

g. In order that unwise or iniquitous 
laws shall not be enacted without the 
people knowing of such contemplated 
action. 

10. Seizure and sale of property. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

I. @ 1607. 
Quebec. 

2.@ England. 6 Lake Champlain. 

3. @ Kentucky. 6 New York. c Kan- 
sas. d Massachusetts. e Rhode Island. 

4. a The French and Indian war, the 
revolution, and the war of 1812. 4 An- 
swers will differ. 

5. a George Washington, John Adams, 
and Thomas Jefferson. 6 Eight, four, 
and eight years respectively. 

6. Answers will differ. 

7. a Thomas Jefferson. 6 Andrew Jack- 
son. ¢ James K. Polk. 

8. a The war of 1812 and the Mexican 
war. 6 The Mexican war and the civil 
war. 

g. a Of the democratic party, Samuel 
J. Tilden; of the republican party, 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 5 By a body of 
fifteen men called an electoral com- 
mission, to whom the question of the 
disputed election was referred by con- 
gress. 

10. a The declaration of independ- 
ence, July 4th, 1776. 6 The soldier 
dead of the civil war. c February 22, 
Washington’s birthday. d Thanksgiv- 
ng day. 


6 St. Augustine, Santa Fe, 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. To discipline the mind. 

2. The powers of the mind, body, and 
heart simultaneously. 

3. a It consists in lecturing children 
upon every subject which occurs to the 
teacher. 6 Themind becomes a passive 
recipient, taking in without resistance. 

4. Answers will differ. 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. It disheartens him 
difficulties 


mountable and he gives up in despair. 


that 
insur- 


so far 


imaginary become 

7. Self Government; a confidence in 
his ability togovern; decision and firm- 
ness. 

8. It isa natural way. The attention 
of the child is directed to the expres- 
sion of thethought. It makes the child 
thoughtful. 

g. Earnest ,preparation for class in- 
struction. 

10. The pupils enter the school with 
their faith in the teacher unsettled. 
This lack of faith lessens their interest 
in their work and not infrequently leads 


to misconduct. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. a Proper—thirteen forty-firsts. 6 Im- 
proper—thirteen halves. c Improper— 
thirty-three thirty-thirds. d Improper— 
one hundred thirteen ninety-fifths. e 
Proper - eleven fifty-seconds. 

2. a4} yds., § yd. and yy yd. Sum, 543 
yds. 

3. $12.40. 

4. a June 14, 1895. & December 
¢ June 16, 1895. 

5. 46° 45’. 
6. 40 cents. 
7. 122 feet. 


16, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

I. Between the lobes of the lungs, 
within the thoracic cavity. 

2. The aorta. 6 Light red. 

3. Fat is particularly 2 heat-produc- 
ing food, and people in very cold cli- 
mates need much food of this kind to 
preserve the required temperature of 
the body. 

4. Mastication, insalivation, swallow- 
ing, digestion, absorption, circulation, 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. Bathe judiciously. 
late the diet. 
open 
sleep. 


Carefully regu- 
Exercise regularly in the 


air. Take regular and sufficient 
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7..a To prevent the food from entering 
the trachea. 6 To prevent the blood 
from flowing backward. 

§.a Eight hours. 6 Eight hours. c 
Right hours. d In childhood. 

g. Water, lime, magnesia, soda, pot- 
ash, fluorine, iron, common salt. 

1o. It tends to interfere with the 
healthtul action of the brain, causing 
nervousness, languor, depression, for- 
getfulness. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.a.An isthmus is a narrow neck of land 
connecting two larger bodies of land. 
6A delta is land formed of sediment 
which a river brings from its upper part 
and deposits at its mouth, forming more 
than one mouth to the river. c. An oasis 
isa fertile place in a desert. 

2. a March 22, 1895. 6 June 22, 1895, 
¢ December 22, 1895. 

3. Ease of access, fertility of soil, water 
supply, water power, and waterways. 

4. a Minneapolis, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia. 4 Minneapolis is near the head- 
waters of the Mississippi; St. Louis is 
farther down the river, and Philadelphia 
is near the level of the 
mouth of the Delaware river. 

6 New Orleans. 


sea at the 


5. a Louisiana. 


6. a The Rio Grande. 6 The Ural 
river. 

7. Iron, copper, coal. 

8. a Cleveland. 6 Erie. c Buffalo. 


g. a In the southeastern part. 
6 In the southwestern part. 
c In the northeastern part. 
d In the eastern part. 
e In the southeastern part, on Long 
Island. 

10. Silk, tea, lacquer-ware, fans, cop- 

per, coal, rice, fish, porcelain goods. 
GRAMMAR. 

1. a Adjective. 6 Principal. ¢ Princi- 
pal. d@ Principal. e Adjective. 

2. a Object continent, and the adverbial 
phrase at time. 6 Adjectives the and 
philosophical, and adjective phrase of 
Species. 

3. @Pronoun. 6 Adverb. c Conjunction. 
d Conjunction. e Adjective. 

4. a Advanced, resembling. 6 Totrace, 
to emerge (to) place. 

5. Relative pronoun, third person, 
plural number, and neuter gender, to 
agree with the antecedent sfeps; object 
of the preposition dy, and in the objec- 
tive case. 

6. a Indicative, past, plural. 6 Poten- 
tial, present, singular. 

7. a Attribute (predicate noun), nomi- 
native case. 6 Object of the preposi- 
tion of, objective case. c Object of the 
verb ¢o trace, objective case. 





8 a By adding a syllable,-e. g. large, 
larger, largest. 6 By prefixing an ad- 
verb, e. g, beautiful, more beautiful, 
most beautiful. c By the use of differ- 
ent words, e. g., good, better, best. 

g. Present, I lay; past, I laid; future, 
I shall (will) lay; present perfect, I have 
laid; past perfect, I had laid; future 
perfect, I shall (will) have laid. 

10. a Ex. ‘‘Were I an American, as I 
aman Englishman, I would never lay 
down my arms,’’ &c. 6 Ex. ‘Hear 
me ye walls that echoed to the tread of 
either Brutus.”’ 


SS SS ee ee 


Dr. W. A. 
‘‘Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute,”’ 


Mowry, President of the 


is about as much saturated with cul- 
ture, experience, wisdom and good 
cheer, as the brine of the ocean is with 
salt. Teaching and communicating is 
his native element. He was born out of 
it, into it, and has lived and moved in 
it all his life long, hence the value and 
the growing importance of this justly 
noted summer school at Cottage City, 
Mass. 


The eighteenth annual session will 
begin Monday, July 8th. We wish a 
couple of thousand of our readers had 
the wit and wisdom to send at once for 
the large circular of 64 pages, giving full 
information in regard to the work in all 
departments, advantages offered, rail- 
road reductions, tuition, club and com- 
bination discounts, board, rooms, etc., 
and then show this circular with cuts of 
the buildings, the list of instructors, 
and the other attractions, to some of 
their well-to-do friends. We think these 
wealthy friends, who would like tosend 
one or more of their own families to this 
most beautiful and attractive resort, 
would cheerfully pay the expenses of 
the trip of mauy of our teachers for 
their company thither. You get only a 
brief glimpse of these attractions by Dr. 
Mowry’s advertisement on page 2, but 
we hope this will lead to your sending 
for the large circular, and, better yet, 
when you get this and read it, to your 
spending a couple of months at ‘‘The 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute.”’ 


i  — 


W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 





THERE is no dust on the C. & A. 
road. See their advertisement. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!9%, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and 
women Teachers and students who averaged 
more than $10'a month in canvassing for us. 
We want 1000 more this season for the grandest 
and fastest selling book out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


by REv. FRaANcIs E. CLARK, President of the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is 
the dest chance to make money ever offered to 
all who want profitable work. It isthe king of 
all subscription books, and outsells them all. 
200 superbengravings. S@-Distance is no hin- 
drance, for we pay freight, give credit, premium 
copies, free outfit and exclusive territory, We 
want to correspond with every teacher who de- 
sires to turn his vacation to the most profitable 
account. Send for our terms to agents, and 
specimens of the illustrations. Address 

A. = WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 

aprat. 


Standard Educational Series. 


Introduction Price. 





Standard 1st Reader......... cccccscccee 18 cts. 
vs we! csemeseen 30 * 
ao a anaiee ye 
- ‘4S oe 46.\* 
“ ee cc éssukonsan eoteasss 60 * 


ss Pronouncing Speller...... 18 “ 
" Elementary Arithmetic... 42 ‘‘ 
" Complete ” aoe, ore 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Copies of any of the above books sent upon re- 
ceipt of introduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 5-3. 





WANTED AT ONCE — Teachers —3 
Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Col- 
lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarten, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math- 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Teachers wanted for good positions. 


New circulars free, 
is valuable 1n proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


mends you, that is more. ours RECOMMENDS 
aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Hy h Cc i 
Teachers Wanted! 7eecncts Coonan 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








TO DENVER! 


The. Burlington Route will run a 
grand special train on July 5th for the 
N. E. A. Convention at Denver, leaving 
St. Louis at 12:30 p. m., and arriving 
in Denver the following evening at 6 
p.-m., making the fastest time ever 
made between these two cities. Special 
trains will also leave Peoria and Chi- 
cago on that date. Sendto D. O. Ives, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Louis, 
for circulars. 
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ANALYSIS AND DIAGRAMIIING. 


HE principles of diagramming are 
few and simple. 

1. All co-ordinate elements modifying 
one base or superior-ordinate are ar- 
ranged in vertical columns ; and of com- 
pound sentences, the simple or complex 
sentences constituting the co-ordination 
are arranged in vertical columns in the 
same continuous line. 

2. All subordinate elements of every 
description having a common base or 
superordinate, are separated from their 
superordinate by a brace, which both 
shows their common subordination and 
their co ordination. 

3. All single subordinate elements 
with no co-ordinates are separated from 
their superordinates and subordinated 
by a bar. 

4. All 
placed at the right of their superordi- 
nates, separated, subordinated and co- 
ordinated by the notation given in 2nd 
and 3d principles. 


subordinate elements are 


5. Provided any element modifies a 
complex base, a vinculum extends un- 
der or above the entire complex base or 
superordinate. 

6. If a copula is modified by an ad- 
verbial or subjective element, a vin- 
culum is placed either over or under the 
copula and a half brace is annexed ; the 
modifier is then placed in the half 
brace. 

7. If any element modifies 
more co-ordinate bases, an 
brace expresses this relation. 

I give here also a logical program for 
verbal analysis. It will apply to sen- 
tences and elements of every descrip- 
tion with equal facility and felicity. 

PROGRAM FOR VERBAL, ANALYSIS. 


two or 


inverted 


6 Simple, 
Complex, 
Compound, 
Declarative, 
Imperative, 
Interrog’ve. 


1. Describe cee to structure ) 


the sentence las to proposit’n § 


2. Give the complex subject. 
8. Give the simple subject. 

_ : Structure 
4. Describe the modifiers : . 

a . Relation, 
of the subject as to Rave. 
5. Give the base of the modifie1 
its modifiers. 

6. Give the complex predicate. 
7. Give the simple predicate. 


and describe 


8. Describe the modifiers hae mea 
of the predicate as to) sa roe 


9. Give the base of the modifier and describe 
its modifiers. 
—Pres. Holbrook, in Educational Growth. 


§ JAIROREMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solwene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 





DO YOU WANT TO SUCCEED 


IN TEACHING OR STUDYING THE 

COMMON BRANCHES! IF SO, ORDER 

AT ONCE, THE FOLLOWING: 
Tidd’s Outline of Physiology............ 20c. 
Tidd’s Outline of United States History.15c. 
ridd’s Busy and Supplementary Work ..15c 
Tidd’s Methods and Devices in Teaching 

Primary Arithmetic.... .. 

The four books for 50 cts. 
Terms to Agents at Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address allordersto A. L. TIDD, Wakefield, 0. . 


THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHKISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 
and the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will hold their Fourteenth 
International Convention at Boston, 
July 10 to 14, 1895. The Wabash Rail- 
road has reduced the rate to one first- 
class fare for the round trip from all 
stations to Boston for this occasion. 
For maps of route and guide to Boston 
write to C.S CRANE, 
Gen’]. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGE IMPROVES IT. 

The Youth’s Companion has entered 
upon its sixty-ninth year of publication 
and as one says who has been a con- 
stant 


its columns for more 

“It has steadily im- 
Its articles 
to-day cover the whole field of life and 


reader of 

than thirty years, 
proved year by year.”’ 
experience, furnishing a vast amount of 
valuable and entertaining reading of 
a character not found elsewhere, and of 
so great a variety that 
interests alike each 


The Companion 
member of the 
family. 

Full prospectus and specimen copies 
sent free on application. Price $1.75 a 
It comes every week. Finely il- 
lustrated. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


year. 


Boston, Mass. 





wee" THE CREAMER SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, "== 
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i ” t ‘ ba 
POZZONI’S “oeDEe 
POWDER 
is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity in this climate. it makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes, 


Thegenuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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The Knight Special is a bird that 
wings its way in the most captivatin 
style, carrying its rider with scarcely an 
apparent effort. It skims along the road 
or track, with a get-there movement of 
its own. Send stamp for catalogue of op; 
full line. KNIGHT CYCLE Co., St. Louis, 


| 
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The work is complete in 


rite to us for one. 


Agents Wanted in Every County. 


ional penmen. 


THIS MANUAL IS FREE. W 


chools, and teachers, not profess 


and Teacher’s Manual. 


shed, for public s 


be the finest publi 


Two Practice Pads 


TBE CREAMER PENMANSHIP CO., WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO. 


THE ABOVE CUT IS A SAMPLE COPY OF BOOK 2, PAGE 10. REVISED EDITION. 
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nced by experts to 
Six Copy Books, 





This system is pronou 
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Agents Wanted in Every County. 


TBE CREAMER PENMANSHIP CO., WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO. 
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A LESSON ON LEAVES. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 
COMPARISON of the different 
kinds of leaves shows almost as 

much variation in their form as in that 
of flowers; even in many instances 
species closely related differ widely in 
regard to foliage. A collection of wild 
violets, including the bird-foot violet, 
may be cited as an illustration of this. 

A long, uniformly slender leaf is 
termed /ivear (g in Fig. 1), the word 
signifying like a line. Of this form the 


€ 


\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


onl 


/ 


\ 


} 





slender flag, corn cockle, narrow-leaved 
spring beauty and many grasses are fa- 
miliar examples. 

A- leaf somewhat broader in the 
middle, and tapering upwards or in both 
directions is called /anceolate. (a.) Com- 
pare the common cudweed, blue-eyed 
grass ard English plantain. 

When nearly twice or three times as 
long as broad it is styled od/ong, (b.) as 
inthe wild black cherry and cucumber 
tree. 

An oblong leaf with flowing outline, 
the two ends of equal width, is called 
elliptical, (e.) This form is found in 
the swamp rose and shin-leaf. 

A broadly elliptical leaf, as in the 
wild yellow honeysuckle, is ovad. 
When broader at the base, that is, hav- 
ing au egg-shaped outline, it is ovate. 
(c.) This is a common form, of which 
the American crab and prairie rose may 
serve as illustrations. 

A leaf nearly circular in outline, asthe 
white water lily and some orchids, is 
called orbicular or rotund (4d.) 

Lanceolate and ovate leaves with the 


Y narrow end at the base are called od- 


lanceolate and obovate, respectively. A 
leaf narrow at the base and rounded 
above is termed spatulate (f.) This is a 
form not uncommon among the asters. 
These are the principal leaf forms. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
they often blend together to a certain 
extent, thereby giving rise to the terms 
ovate-lanceolate, linear-oblong, etc. Vari- 
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ations also frequently occur in the 
same species; thus leaves of the common 
plantain vary from-oval to ovate and ob- 
long in individual specimens. 

A modification of the base or lower 
part of a leaf completely changes its 
general appearance. Thus leaves of 
catalpa, calla and magnolia might be so 
trimmed at the base that (eliminating 
venation from the mind), they would 
approximate an ovate form. 


Small projections at the base are 
termed ears ; and the leaf with such ap- 
pendages, auriculate (Fig. 2,e.), as in 
one of the magnolias and in some of the 
native asters. 

If these points turn downward while 
the main portion of the leaf tapers up- 
ward, it is sagittate (a) as in the ar- 
row-leaved tear-thumb and the well- 
known semi-aquatic, Sagittaria or arrow- 
head. 

Lobes pointing outward, assuming the 
form of a halbred, are hastate (b); an ex- 
cellent form of this occurs in the hal- 
bred-leaved tear-thumb of Polygonum. 

The heart-shaped or corda/e (d) base 
is one of the most familiar forms. A 
combination of the cordate and hastate 


is observed in the cultivated calla, thus 
showing that base forms as well as gen- 
eral outlines sometimes merge together 
or overlap. 

The rveniform or kidney-shaped leaf 
(c) is more rounded than the cordate, as 
in the ground ivy and wild ginger. 

Sometimes, as in the water lily and 
nasturtium, the stem is attached near 
the center of the leaf. It is then termed 
peltate. 
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TO DENVER! 

The Burlington Route will run a 
grand special train on July 5th for the 
N. E. A. Convention at Denver, leaving 
St. Louis at 12:30 p. m., and arriving 
in Denver the following evening at 6:00 
p- m. making the fastest time ever 
made between these two cities. Special 
trains will also leave Peoria and Chi- 
cago on that date. Send to D. O. Ives, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket. Agt., St. Louis, 
for circulars. 





STUDY GERMAN 


WiuhGERMANIA, a magazine for the study of , 
the G-rman Language and Literature. Highly 
recoinmended by eminent professors and the pr ss 
as “the best effort yet made to assist students 
of German and to Interest them in their pur- 
suit.”’ Special rate to teachers andschools. $1.00 
per year. Single copirs, 10 cents. Address 
GERMANIA PUBLISHING CO., 
234-36 Congress St., BOST 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
Denver, Colo,, July 5 to 12, 1895. 

For this occasion the Wabash Rail 
road has made a rate of one fare for the 
round trip to Denver, plus $2,00, added 
for membership fee. ‘ 

For full particulars in regard to this 
meeting, time of trains, rates, route, 
etc., call upon or write to any represen- 
tative of the Wabash R. R., or connect- 
ing lines, or C. S. CRANE, 

Gen’1. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Wabash R.R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Me 








Fresh Air 
In Sehool Rooms. 


Something that should interest 
all Superintendents & Teachers. 
tO 
There are thousands of old school buildings in 
the country that are unfit for use simply because 
they are not ventilated. A great soe of these 
old buildings could be made tenantable if they 
were prope ly ventilated. A school room without 
good ventilation is very unhealthy. Parents do 
not like to send their children to a school that is 
not well lighted and well ventilated, as they well 
know that imperfect light and impure air is detri 
mental to health. y 
If you want to know how to ventilate a_school 
room, write tou for a description of the Dickson 
system of school house heating, ventilating and 
dry closets. We guarantee to give 2,000 feet of ai 
to each pupil per hour without mechanical powerr 

















School House Construction Co. 


Architect, Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer. 
215-217-219-221 S. Adams St., PEORIA, iLL. 
NoTEeE.—We make a specialty of school house 
work, 
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Mrs. SARAH ARNOLD, of Minne- 


apolis, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in Boston on the supervisory force 
of the public schools of that city, ata 
salary of $3,780 a year. Mrs, Arnold 
first came into public notice through a 
series of articles which she contributed 
to the New England Journal of Edu- 


cation; they were recently published 


in book form under the title Waymarks 
for Teachers. 


ANTED General Agents to 
°. = agents at home 
w “Dictionary of U. History,’ by Prof. 
Jameson. Needed by em teacher, pupil and 
family; endorsed by poses and public. Big pay. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


+BIGYCLES. 


RIGHT PRICES AND RIGHT QUALITY. 
9029 

There is seconds to the mile, in its beautiful 
bearings, originality, and superiority stamped in 
every line of their intellige t features. The mag- 
ical steed of steel, it’s buundto win. Their win- 
ning ways p'ace the racer and our elves alike. If 
you can’t pedal, don’t buy one, for it would run 
away from you, 

See the “Plumed Knight,’’ 13 lbs. A bi- 
cycle that will make 1 record for itself, on track 
orroad. Sei.d stamp forcatalogue. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











e BUCKEYE ne eel Fe FOUNDRY, 


. Best Grade ‘ae and Tin 
School, College & Academy Bi E LLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
aug-yl. 





HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 





Columbia 
Bicyeles 


THE STANDARD 
FOR ALL..... 


AVE you feasted your 
i eyes upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? Have you 
tested and compared 
them with all others? 
Only by such testing can 
you know how fully the 
Columbia justifies its 

* proud title of the Stand- 
ard for the World. And 
the price is but 


POPE 
MFG. 
co. 
Hartford, Conn 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO 


An Art 
Catalogue 
of these famous wheels 
and of Hartfords, $0 
$60, free at any Colum- 
bia Agency, or mailed 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 











RUBICAM’sShorthand College, located All YOUR PHONY, 


in the Union Trust Building, the finest 
office-building in the State, is the only 
school in St. Louis devoted exclusively | BJM 2020.00.77 7> 
to the practical training of stenog 
This college as unique, 
prominent and creditable in its work as 
is the Union Trust building itself. We 
speak from a personal experience and 
test of the work done by its graduates— 
spelling, punctuation, the use of capi- 
tals, allas perfect as a connoisseur in 
the typographical art could desire. 
The secret of the remarkable success 
the graduates of the Rubicam 
Shorthand College rests in the fact 
that its pupils are thoroughly prepared 
for their work, and this brings to the in. 
stitute pupils of a high grade. Per- 
haps we were fortunate in securing the 
services of Miss Lora Barnes, the 
daughter of our old friend, Mr. C. R. 
Barnes, so long identified with the pub- 
lishing interests of St. Louis. We are 
assured, however, that all pupils who 
graduate from this college command 
promptly the best paying positions, and 
hence we are glad to give the Rubicam 
Shorthand College our cordial editorial 
approval. 

HORTHAND FOR SCHOOLS. 
The PERNIWN easily learned by the child 
and the adult. No shading, no position, 
NO FAILURBS. Exclusive World’s Fair 
Medal and Diploma. Trial lesson FREK. 


For books or lessons by mail write 


H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 37 West 10th Street, New York, 
Two modes of registration. Send fo- blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 
Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians 


SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING AND REVIEW SCHOOL 


OF THE® 


NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 
ALFRED HOLBROOK, President. R. HEBER HOLBROOK, 
1854. THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE U.S. 1895. 

Eight weeks, June 18--August 8, Entire expense, $25. A preparatory school for County Exam- 
inations. A review school for old and young teachers. A school of So, actual and con- 
crete, in common school, secondary, higher and collegiate branches. A special class in super- 
intendency and organization of graded schools. Send for catalogue (free) and full particulars 
to PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Acme Cake Beater. + Acme Cake Beater. 
Price, $1.00. Special Offer! “price, g1.00. 
BEATS A CAKE IN ONE MINUTE. 

The Most#Wonderful Invention of the Period. No Dishes and 

Spoons to Clean. No Tired Back and Arms. 

Nine ladies out of every ten will buy our ACME CAKE BBEAT- 
ER if shown and explained tothem. Mixes cake of any kind 
with one operation from ordinary griddle cakes to the finest 
fancy cake IN ONE MINUTE. So simple and practical that peo- 
ple wonder why it was not thought of before. With it a child 
can make cake equal to a grown person. To introduce it 
quickly where we have no agent we will send for 50 cents, 
silver—well wrapped--stamps or money order, one Acme Cake 
Beater, with recipes and full instructions. If you afterwards 
order a dozen beaters you may deduct the 50 ‘cents and you 


have your 

*YSAMPLES FREE. (Se 
Or we will return your 60c. if you get us an agent who will 
order a dozen beaters, Better still, get up a club of 12 neigh: 
bors and friends and send us $5.00 for a dozen Beaters, which 
sell for $12, making a clear profit of $7.00 for a few hours of 
an evening’s work. One lady sold 1lin one hour. Another 
agent 16 in two hours anda half. Another secured a club of 
12 in one evening. One man sells $12 worth every day. Full 
particulars sent for stamp. BUTLER MFG. CO., 398 Chicago. 


CABINET SIZE PREFERRED, 
-- DIRECT TO... 


GENELLI 


The Leading Photographer of St. 
Louis, Mo., and get by return mail 


100 Stamp Photo 


raphers. is 


of 





SIZE OF CUT. 


For $1.00, or 24 Minuette Size—four 
times as large—for the same, $1.00. 


Original returned with copies, Cabinet 
Photos as low as $1.00 per dozen. 


CES IN Es Laclede, 
923 OLIVE STREET, 
St. Louis, 





Mo, 











Manager, 
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THE May Scriéver is more than usu- 
ally full of good things, one of the best 
being Robert Grant’s discussion of the 
question of Occupation, which is just 
at this time confronting so many young 
men who are about to finish their col- 
lege careers. The paper is one of the 
most pertinent in his series on ‘‘The 
Art of Living.”’ 





“THe Criminal Crowding of Public 
Schools,’’ and Crowded Schools as Pro- 
moters of Disease,’’ are two subjects of 
pressing importance that will be taken 
upin Zhe Forum tor May. Professor 
J. H. Penniman, of Philadelphia, by a 
study of school reports themselves of 
many of our principal cities, shows 
what lamentable lack of sufficient and 
’ wholesome buildings there are. Dr. 
H. D. Chapin, of New York, lays down 
the conditions that should govern the 
healthful building and arrangement of 
\ school-rooms. 


f 





MEssrs. A. S. BARNES & Co., of New 
York, are bringing out new editions of 
the following books: Alison’s History 
of Europe, abridged, in one volume. 

A volume on ‘‘The Signers of the 
Declaration,’ by N. Dwight, with a 
fac-simile of the signatures of the 
signers, and acopy of the Declaration 
and Constitution, with sketches of the 
fifty-six signers whose names and his- 
tory should be familiar to every Ameri- 
can child. 

A volume on ‘‘The English Versions 
of the Bible,’ by the Rev. Blackford 
Condit, D.D,, of Terre Haute, Ind., who 
is writing a chapter on the last revision 
of the old Testament, which completes 
the work to the present time. 


Blaine’s Handy Manual 


«. OF... 
Useful Information, 


- «- SRB. . 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 

- OFZWe wee 


| E, A. WEEKS & CO,, 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS Seeking new 


M , ‘ locations or 
etter positions in the great South West should 
write at once for our circulars. Our location 














and superior facilities enable us to help them. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


P.O. BOX 792. 
Mar. 3t 


SAN ANTONIO, TX. 











Highest Award, Medal and Diploma, Wor!d’s Fair. 


¢6 FASHION wears out more apparel than the man.” 


It is just so with diplomas. It’s the 


fashion now to have something artistic—something new and better than the old stereo- 
typed forms. The diploma, which will be one of the most treasured possessions of the recipient, 


should be a thing of beauty. 
ferior grade? 


Why not, when it can be had for the same money as one of in- 


We keep on hand a large assortment of lithographed forms for diplomas and certificates, 
with spaces provided in which you can insert the name of your institution, its location, course 
of study, etc., thus completing the form; or we can do this work for you, securing perhaps a 


better result. 
notice. 1 
submit sketches and estimates for approval. 


We have diplomas at prices to suit and can ay gd them in any number on short 
If, however you desire a diploma made exclusively 


or your school, we will be glad to 


We carry a complete line of Commencement Programs and Invitations. The designs are new, 
chaste, artistic, and range in price from $1.20 to $12.00 per 100. 

In writing us for samples of diplomas don’t forget to state kind of school and the number 
needed; and for programs, the numbers and approximately the price per 100 you wish to pay. 


{t is important that you give us the information. 


Mention this journal, 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 





A VALUABLE OFFER! 


3423335 


i i i i i 
E will establish a branch of our News- 
Ud paper Subscription and  Advertisin 
Agency throughout each state. an 


would like to secure some one to tate charge of 
the office in your vicinity. It wil! not conflict 
with school work in the fall, for it is a mail 
order business. Youcan make $50.00 to $1(0.00 
every month this summer from the advertising, 
and a commission on all subscriptions from your 
territory this fall and winter. 


&@ Write us for particulars. 


GRUMIAUX’S NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 


General Office, LeRoy, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS wi are 
UNEMPLOYED 


want profitable VACATION WORK 


can secure a desirable engagement by address- 
ing C. B. BEACH & Co., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 








Buy a bicycle, built for business, and 
join the up-to-date procession of riders, 
who use the best of good bicycles. The 
KNIGHT ERRANT would just suit you. 
Send ttamp and get our illustrated cat- 
alogue. KNIGHT CYCLE Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


under reasonable conditions, Do not 
say it can not be done, 'till you send for 
120 page catalogue of DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Nashville, Tenn. This college is strong- 
ly endorsed by bankers and merchants 
all over the United States, as well as 
Foreign Countries. FOUR weeks by 
Draughon’s method of teaching book- 
keeping is equal to TWELVE weeks 
by the old plan. Special advantages in 
Shorthand, Penmanship and _  Tele- 
graphy. 

Cheap board. Open to both sexes, 36 
states and territories represented. Write 
for 120 page catalogue, which will ex- 
plain ‘‘all.’’ Address J. F. Draughon, 
Pres’t., Nashville, Tenn. (Mention this 
paper.) 

N. B. This college has prepared 
books for ‘‘Home Study,’’ book-keep- 
ing, penmanship and shorthand. 





Forty-Two Escorted Parties Be tween 


May 18 & From$155 
July 13 to EUROPE to $650. 
And from 31 Days to 101 Days Duration. 


Mention this paper, state time and morey at 
disposal, or trip desired, and programs will be 
sent. INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN 
tickets. ‘ 

H. GAZE & SON, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 
204 S, Clark St., Chicago. 
185 S. Fifth St.. Philadelphia. 





For Dandruff, Baldness, 
WEAK AND FALLING HAIR, 


LIBERTY HAIR TONIC 


is the best remedy in the world. Will cure diseases 
of the scalp. At all druggists and by mail, 50 & $1. 
2113 Summer St., Phila. (Mrs.) M. E. Griffith. 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in ent hear of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5 for each Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-’94-ly 











> A College President writes: 


WEBSTER’S — 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
‘“*Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the U.S. 
Gov’t Printing Office, the 
U.S. Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the School- 
books. 

Warmly commended 
by every State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and 
ether Educators almost 
without number. 








Entirely New. 
Abreast of the Times. 
A 





Grand Educator. 





“with which the eye finds the word sought, 
“for accuracy of definition, for effective 
“methods in indicating pronunciation, for 


“ facts, and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ ex- 
“cels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
: Send to the p 8 for fi 


hlich hlet 








ree pamp 
4 Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 
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“For ease ¢ 


“terse yet comprehensive statements of ¢ 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE, from the earli- 
est period to the present time, by Louise 


REVIEW OF 
Manley. 500 pp. $1.50. 
Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 

The urgent need for just such a book 
has long been felt. It is lamentable, 
but true, that many of the brightest 
and best Southern writers are scarcely 
known outside the immediate circle of 
their friends. 

The result is that the South, as a 
people, knows far less of its own 
authors, and is nothing like so familiar 
with their writings, as it is with the 
literature and writings of other 
tions. 

There are several works on English 
Literature or American Literature now 
in circulation, but in most of them 
there are but few selections from South- 
ern authors. In this work, which is 
beautifully illustrated, and admirably 
adapted to the needs of the school- 
room, teachers will have an excellent 
opportunity for acquainting their pupils 
with the literature of the South. 


B. F. Johnson 


sec- 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co., of New 
York, are publishing a series of inex- 
pensive texts, (volumes of 50 to 100 
pages each), French and German, with 
notes and vocabulary, for elementary 
classes. The selections are of good 
character, and mainly from te works 
of well-known writers. The little books 
present a variety in point of style and 
are well adapted to secure rapid ad- 
vance in a reading knowledge of these 
languages. Teachers who have ele- 
mentary classes, or who are themselves 
entering upon the study of French or 
German, will do well to communicate 
with the publishers for full information 
as to this series. 


THE ARTHURIAN Epic. A Compara- 
tive Study of the Cambrian, Breton and 
Anglo-Norman, by S. Humphrey’s Gur- 
teen, M.A., LL. I ic). 
Sons, New York and London. 

This study will prove a great aid to 
all lovers of old English literature in 
their investigations of this most inter- 
esting corner of romantic fiction. 


Putnam’s 





WE want an agent at every Institute 


this summer. 


REPORTS AND DIPLOMAS. 

But recently the business of pre- 
paring an elegant report booklet was 
commenced in a small way by its auth- 
or at Columbus, Ohio. In spite of many 
discouragements one form became two, 
then six, twelve—a form of report for 
every kind of school. A complete line 
record books was added, and now 
after four brief years Sheppard’s Roll 
of Honor Reports and Records are gen- 
erally regarded the most complete, 
economic and practical system in use. 
There is scarcely a locality where they 
have not made their bow and received a 
hearty welcome alike from teachers, 
patrons and pupils. 

Encouraged by their success, the en- 
terprising firm of Sheppard & Burgett 
has added a line of elegant diplomas, 
certificates, commencement stationery, 
letter heads, etc , that are remarkable 
both for their low prices and for their 
brightness and originality of the en- 
gravings We have seen samples of their 
publications, and can heartily recom- 
ménd the excellence of the publications 
and the reliability and promptness of 
the firm. 


o! 
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Clover Leaf’s Fast Run. 





Just 454 Miles in 10 Hours and 13 
Minutes. 

A remarkable fast run was made on 
Tuesday over the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Kansas City, or Clover Leaf Line, be- 
tween Toledo and St. Louis. The meet- 
ing of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has drawn to St. Louis an un- 
usually large number of private cars, 
there being thirty or more of these roll- 
ing palaces side-tracked in the terminal 
yards there. On Tuesday the Clover 
Leaf was asked to 'raw a special train 
of four private cars, containing a num- 
Superintendents and other offi- 
cials of the operating departments of 
the various railroads from Toledo to St. 
Louis. The distance is 454 miles, and 
the run was madein 10 hours and 13 
minutes, including four changes of 
engines and six stops for water. This is 
t rate of 443 miles per 


ber of 


at the average 
hour. 

Che best time was made between Del- 
phos, O., and Greentown, Ind.—98 2-10 
miles in 98 minutes. General Passen- 
ger Agent, C. C. Jenkins, of the Clover 
Leaf Line, is naturally very much 
pleased over the result. The time made 
is almost phenomenal, and speaks loud 
in praise of the physical condition of 
the Clover Leaf Line, and the excel- 
lence of its motive power. The fastest 
time on record fora distance of over 440 


mitins was made on the Plant system 
and other Southern roads on Aug. 26th 
and 27th, 1894—780.9 miles at an av- 


erage speed, including stops, of 49.37 
miles per hour. The run of 98.2 miles 
in 98 minutes is a record that any road 
would be proud to hold 
cinnati, Ohio, April 18, 1895. 
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THERE is slant writing and vertical 
writing and all shades between, but the 
truly scientific, plain and practical is 
that advertised by the Creamer Scien- 
tific Penmanship Co. 


MUCH HELP 


MAY BE 
FROM 


AAD 
THE 


=F OLLOWING: 


BVVeve 


Introductory Guide to Nature Study, 


The subjects treated are within the reach 
of pupils in any locality, no matter what 
the conditions may be. Price, 20 Cents 


Hanson’s Primary and Calisthenic 
Songs. 


Contains many very pretty primary songs. 
Also exercises and musical drills, 10 
large pages. Price, 50 Cents. 


Eberhart’s Elements of Entomology 


Embraces an explanation of technical 
terms, complete directions for collecting, 
mounting and preserving insects, anda 
pictorial key to our common insects, 
Contains 40 full page plates, embracing 
more than 30) figures of common insects 
with names. Price, 35 Cents. 


Cooke’s Nature [lyths and Stories 


is yet very popular. It contains 31 stories 
about flowers, insects, birds, etc., for 
second and third grades. Price, paper, 
20 Cents; boards, 25 Cents, 


Reward and Picture Cards. 


I have a large supply at 
Send as much money as you care to invest 
saying how many you want, style, etc., 
and good value will be sent. 


lowest prices 


Closing Day Exercises, 


Blank invitations, programs, diplomas, 
books with exercises, etc. Lists, samples 
and estimates on request, 


A. FLANAGAN, 


262 Wabash Ave., 
Do You Want — a 
School Books Up-to-Date? 


Then write for our catalogue. We are issuing 
a large number of educational works especially 
adapted to the meeds of the schools of the 
South. 

Dr. J. L. Curry’s great 
States of Fog Americ an Union,’ should be read 
by every teacher and student of History 

“Lee's School History of the United States,’ 
by Mrs. Susan ?. Lee, of Lexington, Va.,15 the 
ciearest, fullest and best Sc hool History ‘issued 

Manly’s ‘‘Southern Literature’ will interest 
you and give you besides extracts from the 
leading writers, the best list of Southern auth- 
ors with their works that has ever been pub- 
lished. 

It will be worth your while to took into the 
merits of our Spellers, Readers, Copy Books, 
Arithmetics, Geographies and Grammars. Also 
the best books on Elocution, Etymology, Phy- 
siology, Botany, Geometry, E ncyclopedias, 
Physical Culture, etc., etc A large number of 
books of special interest to every teacher. 

Address, 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 
8and 5S. lith St., Richmond, Virginia. 

N. B.—Wanted, a few good men to represent 
our publications. Permanent, pleasant and 
profitable situations offered the right men. 
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Chicago, Ill. 





work, ‘Southern 
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Mr. W. E. Scort, who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has ertire charge of our Eastern 
advertising department, 114 Nassau 
St., New York. 





Talks About Business. 

OF course you are going to Denver, 
but don’t forget to send in one dollar 
fora year’s subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION bi fore you 
start. 


THIS number goes to many who are 
not acquainted with the JOURNAL. 
Though it is twenty-eight years old, it 
has not yet made the acquaintance of 
all the teachers in the United States. 
Please examine it carefully, note the 
various departments, and see if you do 
not agree with our many old friends and 
subscribers that it is just what you want 
.\ for help and inspiration during the next 





THE subscription price is one dollar 
per year, but if you want this ‘‘Every- 
body’s Dictionary For Every-Day Use,”’ 
which gives the spelling, 
‘| pronunciation, syllable di- 
ME visions, giving the diacriti- 
cal mark, parts of speech, 
Hi oy capitalization, participies 

HMeiand definitions of 33,coo 
E words; list of States and 
their capitals; rules for 
%| punctuation ; rules for use 
of capitals; postal infor- 
mation; rules for spelling, etc.—and 
can be carried in the vest pocket. 

It is complete, practical, accurate and 
convenient. Size, 4x2%4x5% in ; weight, 
2 ounces. It is bound in leather and 
indexed and sells everywhere for 50 cts. 
If you want this wonderful dictionary 
enclose only 25 cts. extra with your sub- 
scription, and we will send it to you 
postage free. 









A worD to our old subscribers. You 
have enjoyed our JOURNAL the past year, 
you have noted the many improvements 
we have been enabled to make because 
so many subscribed last summer—now, 
youcan help us at your Summer Insti- 
tute this year by speaking a good word 
atthe right time. Call attention to the 





many good features that have helped 
you. Help us double our list, and we 
promise you still greater improvement 
and general advancement. 


STILL many counties have not been 
heard from in regard to an agency. We 
want an agent in every county. Write 
for terms to-day, and get ready for 

BUSINESS. 
i 

WHEN you goto Denver you will see 
many beautiful scenes that you will 
wish to preserve. Hadn’t you better get 
one of those Kombi Cameras advertised 
in another column, and carry it with 
you. Youcan then take many a snap- 
shot on the way. 


MARRY THIS GIRL—SOMEBODY ! 
MR. EDITOR: 

I stained a blue silk dress with lemon juice; 
what will restore the c lor? Iam making lots 
of money selling the Climax Dish Washer. Have 
not made less than $l" any day I worked. 
Every family wants a Dish Washer, and pay $5 
quickly when they see the dishes washed and 
dried perfectly in ONE MINUTE. I generally sell 
at every house. Itis easy selling what every 
family wants to buy. I sell as many washers 
as my brother, and he is an old salesman. I 
will clear $3,(00 this year. By addressing J. H. 
Nolen, 60 W. Third Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
anyone can get particulars about the Dish 
Washer, and can do as well as Iam doing. Talk 
about hard times; you can soon pay off a mort- 
gage when making $t a day, if you will only 
work,and why won’t people try when they 
have such good opportunities. MAGGIE R. 
FI EE Catalogue and Sample Re- 
a ward Cards Free. Imported 
Embossed Cards 4%x7 inches, cut out, 3c. each; 
Imported Embossed 6x8, ic. each; Handsome 
Cards 5%x7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos 5%x74, 
l4gc. each; Embossed Cards 4%x6, 1c. each; 
3%x5%4, Ic. each; Cards &x4¥ 5c. pkg. of 10; 
Booklets, 6c. to 7ic.; prettiest goods in the mar- 
ket for the price; $1.20 worth for each $1.(0; 
postpaid. JOHN WILCOX, 

8a Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 








TO TEACHERS. 















VERNIER CALIPERS FOR 
+ Schools, 

k rie = etc. Any 

aA Flite SLaiadistel il gradua- 

tion Me_ 


tric and Vernier System are high- 
ly endorsed. Also Metric Micro- 
meters, Spherometers, Scales, 
etc. Send for descriptive pam- 
phlet, and special prices to schools. 


E. G@. SMITH, Columbia, Pa. 


SECURE A POSITION, 


Wanted; for office work, on salary, in 
most every county in the south and 
west, a young lady or gentleman. Those 
from the country also accepted. Exper- 
ience not necessary; in fact, prefer be- 
ginners at a small salary at first, say to 
begin, from $30.00 to $60.00 a month. 

Chances for rapid promotion GooD. 
Must deposit in bank cash, about $100.00. 
No loan asked; no investment required. 
It is a salaried and permanent position. 
(Strictly office work.) The enterprise is 
strongly endorsed by bankers. Address, 
P. O. Box 433, Nashville, Tenn. (Men- 
tion this paper.) 


Over 15,000 in Use. 





—DR. TAFT’S.— 
ASTHMALINE 
Gives a Night’s 


Swert Sleep and C U RES 
M A so that you need not sit 


up ALL NIGHT gasping 
name and P. O. address 


for breath for fear of suf- 
focation. On receipt of 
will mail TRIAL BOTTLE 


LADIES, If vou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 

and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 

Conretgontene eras ialin plainsealed envelope 

Mrs. M. N. PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, Lil 

Say you saw this in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION. 


OVEGCOS6OO 
and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart’s 


Dyspepsia Compound is guaranteed. Cures 99 cases out 
ofa 100. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Tart Bros. MED. 
Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec-6t 





E. B. WEART & CO. 


From LaGrippe. 


How Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restored 
One of Kentucky’s Business 


Lert pe Men to Health. 
























N° DISEASE has ever presented so many 
peculiarities as LaGrippe. No disease 
leaves its victims so debilitated, useless, 
sleepless, nerveless, as LaGrippe. 
Mr. D. W. Hilton, state agent of the Mut- 
ual Life Insurance Co., of Kentucky, says: 
“In 1889 and 90 I had two severe attacks 
of LaGrippe, the last one attacking my ner- 
vous system with such severity that my life 
was despaired of. I had not slept for more 
than two months except by the use of nar- 
cotics that stupefied me, but gave me no 
rest. I was only conscious of intense mental 
weakness, agonizing bodily pain and the 
fact that I was hourly growing weaker. 
When in this condition, I commenced using 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine. In two days 
I began to improve and in one month’s time 
I was cured, much to the surprise of all who 
knew of my condition. I have been in ex- 
cellent health since and have recommended 
your remedies to many of my friends.” 
Louisville, Jan. 22, 189. D. W. HILTon. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restores Health. 
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BEST LINE TO DENVER. 


The Burlington Rome is acknowl- 
edged the best route to Denver and all 
Colorado points. Finely equipped solid 
through trains leave St. Louis, Chicago 
and Peoria, daily. These trains have 
Pullman sleepers, free reclining chair 
cars and dining cars Side trips to Col- 
orado Springs, Manitou and Glenwood 
Springs may be arranged for. Send to 
D. O. Ives, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo., for circulars giving fur- 
ther information. 
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An Educational Excursion 
TO 
The Mountain Walled 


U TAH Treasury of the Gods. 


That all members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends may have an oppor- 
tunity to visit Utah, that wonderland of 
health, wealth and pleasure, before re- 
turning to their Eastern homes from the 
Denver meeting in July, the Rio Grande 
Western railway, ‘‘Senic Line of the 
World,” in connection with the D. & 
R. G. and Colorado Midland Lines, will 
make the unusually low rate of $20.00 
for the round trip, Denver to Utah, in- 
cluding the grandest scenic ride in the 
world and a visit to 


PROVO, the beautiful arcadian city 
on Utah Lake. Excellent fresh water 
bathing, fishing and hunting. 


SALT LAKE CITY, made famous by 
its historical and religious associations, 
a picturesque city of health and pleas- 
ure—Sanitarium, Table Mineral Waters, 
Warm Springs, Hot Springs and Sul- 
phur Springs, within the city limits,— 
a plunge into the Great Salt Lake at 
Saltair Beach, the Dead Sea of America, 
the water contains 23% more salt than 
the Dead Sea of the Holy Land—im- 
possible to sink—the most invigorating 
baths in the world; headquarters of the 
Mormon Church, Temple and Taber- 
nacle. Salt Lake City is alsoa city of 
beautiful homes, drives, parks and 
canyons. Its climate is unsurpassed, 
having as it does, 325 davs of sunshine 
in every year. A modern city hemmed 
in by snow capped mountains. Military 
post three miles distant. 


OGDEN, a thriving city of modern 
enterprise and progress,—Hot Thermal 
Springs within easy ascess, a sanitarium 
in itself, picturesque drives through 
canyons of wonderful natural rugged 
beauty, a city situated at the foot of 
the Wasatch Mountains. Hundreds 
of points of interest to the traveler, 
tourist, teacher and student. 


NO ONE SHOULD MISS 


this opportunity to visit Utah and enjoy 
the scenery of the Rocky Mountains 
and kindred ranges. No European trip 
compares with it in variety and grand- 
eur of scenery, and wealth of novel 
interest and study. 


TICKETS WILL BE ON SAI E 


only on July 10th to 14th, at $20 for 
the round trip. Inquire of ticket agent 
for particulars, or write F. A Wadiegh, 
Salt Lake City, for copy of “Utah, the 
Promised Land.”’ 


NO PREVIOUS eek ni: want OF 


Lsechioagnng 


To teach the subject if Williams & at NEW COM. 
PLETE, NEW INTRODUCTIVE, or FIRST LESSONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING be used. These books are practically 
f-teaching, and are the most popular and wi dely used 
works on the subject. They are high In grade and low in 
price. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of 
Commercial Text-Books sent free to teachers. Address 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Puauisuers, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. oR CHICAGO, ILL. 
feb5t 








One of the best helps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 


DON’T 
ye MISS garding child training, is 
is w= KORADINE, 


A FASCINATING STORY. 


I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 

ure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
¥ ps silanti High School 

lhave starteda club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them They are perfectly delighted with it and 
ont themselves the Koradine Club. —[Gertrude 

- Williams, Fries 7 froatt —_ School. 


ALICE B. $70, KHAM £00. side warket St., hicago, Ill. 





SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescents, 
Seenes, Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, shine, 
Juveriles, Birds, Animals, and thousands _ Roe td 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8¢;-3% 12¢:- 

x5 emb 15¢;~4 %x6'4 20c:-5'4 x75, BOn 720 08 
‘Ail. Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike 
Samples sent free to teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, x Embossed, Prosted, 
Fringed, Chromo Rewa Cards, Reward, Gift 
end Teachers’ Books, Speakers, Diaiogues, Diplomas. 
Re ports, Aids, free. A postpaid by Sail Address, 
A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 


yy 
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Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
list ed on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
eeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
nary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 





1 
K 
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THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Pubtishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 

SEND Cabinet Photo and 

get 12 elegant Miniatures, 


size 1%x2Y in. for only 2ic. 
postpaid. Cabinets returned. 
Sample 2c. stamp. 


EXCELSIOR PHOTO CO., Palmer, Mass. 


‘CRIPPLE 


0&2 MEN LADIES 
| & GHILDREN ADI 
| HAND & FOOT 
POWER 











HELP FOR THE HELPLESS \ 

















COMPANY 26 PINE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO. 





Teachers Tonics 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKING! 
reston 


apers, $1.00; ' Sia, $l, 00) 


BOTH, 31, 75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com. 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light. 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sak 
being practical proot of their popularity, 

For combinations with other books, Papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP on ng BLISHING (C0.,, 
10th St., New York: 
262 w abash Ave., Chicago 
Arkansas City, Kan, 
or Aberdeen, Miss, 


everything 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


Crib AP 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & C0, 


ST. 





LOUIS, M0. 





. » TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. , 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY: 
A continuous experience of SEVEN years 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in th 
State. We work in Texas only. Send two cent 


stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureat, 
Palestine, Texas. 





ERFECT 





The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOU 


it makes a PP RFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Coun. 

Gentlemen :—You have the best neil sharpener 
that was e af os on the market ace used it more 
than 3 years surstruly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres 
Harrington's Business College & School of Shorthand 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, expres 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. 1 
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Headache Cured 
FREE. 


A Free Sample of Dr, Whitehall’s 


|  ME-CRIM-INE 
1 (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
3 fect relief, and permanent cure 
: for all forms of HEADACHE and 
y NEURALGIA, 

Sent on mention of this paper. 


old by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
he Dr, Whitehall Med. Co. $. Bend, ind. 








Oct. 1 Yr. 














Teachers’ Bureau, 19t1 year, St. 
Louis. 8-ly. 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American 





Ho estou tat what Te o 
HARD-HEABL 
WZ MADE EASY 


* e 
AS SOUND .—— by simple, soft rubber de- 
= DISCS AND S—_m vices. Safe to wear, invis- 
me ao <p ible and comfortable. May 
WHAT THEY o——m be returned if hearing is 
’, ADO~.oN® Bot improved. Write for 
* ~~ booklet, **Sound Discs, 


Cy 
G7 frvveeeX\W” and What They Do.”? 
“jj iw Hy A. WALES CO. 


660 Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO. 


MORNING BELLS, ‘sre’ 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 

One sample Ww mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 

Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 


THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The Best in the United States. Advantages— 
Many. Facilities—The best. Experience—Long. 
udgment—Excellent. Service—Honest. Satis- 
action—Perfect. Uponthe One Point of select- 
ing and recommending teachers, the Bureau 
concentrates its entire skill and influence. En- 
rollment fee, 75 cents, which includes The Public 
Schools, one year. This is a bi-monthly, 16 page 
educational journal, full of brilliant nore for 
schools. We charge only 4 per cent. of your 
year’s salary if we locate you. Specialists wan- 
ted. Send 2c. stamp for full particulars. Ad- 
dress, G, D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky. 





CQUTOMES 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANGH 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Improved to your order and cared for until 
roductive. Income sure and permanent. 
nvestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
er LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





STENOGRAPHER'S CHAIR, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRA 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 





Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo 
b\ Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
> T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IIL 





weINDIAN RELICS, 
Fossils, Minerals. 

11 years experience—teachinr, buy 

at headquarters. Goods on selec- 

tion. Catalogue and prices for 
L. W. STILWELL, DEADwoop, S. D. 


stamp. 





VIA 





i National 





ONE-HALF RATES 


(PLUS $2.00.) 


—FOR THE— 


— JIN. Dicl. - 


St. Louis & Kansas City 


FROM 


Denver, Colorado. 


ACCOUNT 


Grand Annual Meeting 


HEdaucational 
LL _ssociation. 
JULY 5th to 12th, (895. 


OFFICIAL ROUTE; THROUGH SERVICE. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





are the best and cheapest because 
they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 
cash. Fully warranted. ‘ Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEYT # CAMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., »« ST. LOUIS. 
33> MENTION THIS PAPER. <E% 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


A New Daily Train 
Between 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA, 

C) Terre Haute, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

? Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston, 


Ly. St. Louis 12n00n 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
Ar. Indianapolis 


-_——- + 


Sa 







* Cincinnati, 

* Cleveland, ’ 
4.50 am 

Buffalo, 618 am 


** NewYork 6.00 pm 
** Boston, 9.05 pm 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 
“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 


M. E. INGALLS, E. 0. McCORMICE, 0D. B. MARTIN, 


President. Passenger Trafic Gen’ Passenger 
Manager. -¢ and Ticket Agent 


CINCINNATI. 
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The “Columbia Automatic’ 




















REPRESENTS THE ae =< 
. XA) Melee 
Only Progressive Sis s 


Step —mmewers 


> a 


| Stronge°Durable 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 





THAT HAS BEEN 
PEERLESS IN 

COMFORT AND 

CONVENIENCE. 


{Faultlessly Beantit 


HONESTLY MADE! 


TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. Sehool Supplies. 

















Not in theTrust. "THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.| | 
AGENTS WANTED. | cam A OBO. f . 


~ —a— 





if REESE AONE ROE E RRR OS Ree 
AUSE , | 
ee mm Solid Sterling 

IT DID FOR A FELLOW. | 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 25, 1895 
STERLING C¥CLE WorKS, CuIcaGo, ILL. 


Is 


GENTLEMEN.—How do you like this? It’s great, I think. Yes- 
terday, Sunday, about twenty fellows started for the mountains— 
road very rough, up hill and down hill—a very bad bicycle road in 
all, On reaching our des ination one of the boys nding a 
got into difficulty, something giving way. Being twenty miles from 
town a friend of mine riding a 21-'b. 94 Sterling, came to this fel- 
low’s he'p, like this. On returning, the owner of the Sterling said 
he would sit on the handle-bars if the other party would do the 
work of pushing home, total weight, 292 pounds. ‘They just flew 
down hill and up again, past all the boys, for in coming horre it is 
mostly down hill. They came through without a scratch, while 
every one of the other fellows were jesting and betting they would 
not, nor could the wheel stand the strain for over five miles, but it 
did, and did it nobly, and [ will say right here thit I'l] bet $50 there 
is not another wheel made that could have stood the racket. I am 

Yours very truly, 


[signe '.] Ss. D. MANDELL 





BUILT 
LIKE 


A 











STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


236-240 Carroll Ave., Merrmwwn— Chicago. 


PLESSIS S SS GSS SSE SSE KIER SE 


WATGH. 


SGT OLSSON Oe SRS CSR 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sieg & Walpole, 285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BB Be a 


28 
3% 


ESL 
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THE TEACHERS FAVORITE ROUTE HAS REDUCED THE RATE TO 


DENVER. COL. 








—_—_—_—_—_——FOR THE MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
JULY 5th to 12th,’ 95, 





TO ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 
PLUS $2.00 ADDED FOR MEMBERSHIP FEE. 
The Wabash is the short line from St. Louis to Denver, and runs 


sleeping cars through without change. 


C. S. CRANE, H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. Ass’t Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt 


»+ 88. LOU, MO... . 


CHAS. M. HAYS, 


Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Manager. 
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“SANTA FE ROU TE” 


\__ St. houis and San Franeiseo Railway. 


THIS IS POSITIVELY 


—+- 4 6) 80 


- 


THE ONLY LINE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP BE. 


TWEEN ST. LOUIS AND DENVER, COL. 


The members of the N. E. A. and their friends should keep this in mind in selecting their 


Route to the National Educational Association Meeting, 


—TO BE HELD AT— 


DENVER, GOL., JULY 5th to 12th, 1895. 


VERY Low Rounp Trip RATES will be made for this occasion. 


Through sleepers and trains will be run 


by this line between St. Louis and Denver, passing through the most prosperous and productive portions of 
Missouri and Kansas, and through Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 


For full and detailed particulars as to rates, time schedules, etc., call upon or address nearest agent of 
Santa Fe Route, or Ticket Agent, 101 North Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. L. MORRILL, 


Gen’! Manager. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


D. WISHART, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt. 





TAKE 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


— AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





7 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 





Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only | Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 


sas’ QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. 


se 
o¢ 





Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS. 





OU WANT A_ BICYCLE, 


And the only question is, which to get, 
y There are scores of reasons which have 
7 presented themselves in the construction 
of the KNIGHT BICYCLES, improve- 
ments, new ideas, leading features, to convince 
you that ours is the machine you should ride, 
still we don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Ask others. Thitk they will tell you they gota 
good machine at lower prices than they could get 
elsewhere, and have received good treatment, and 
thoroughly guaranteed after they purchased, 
Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue of ou full line, 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
a vii, “The Hartman 
qe Lt l it tit Sliding Blind, 


iii) THE ONLY INSIDE 
itt | SLIDING WINDOW 
ii)) BLIND THatG VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ISFACTION. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Il 


New and useful 
improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND, 
until it is second 
to none. They 
are the cheapest 
im) for the builder, 
Best for the 
Hh owner. Pre 
m ferred by the 
- architect. 

(i) NO MODESN 
is =HOUSE IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THEM. 
Thousands are {a 
use. Send for 
; 100 page iilus- 
y trated catalogue 

eae oo just issued. Six 

() cents in stam ps. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 


No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. s. A. 
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~_N.E. A. DENVER MEETING. 


on noe ot 








PitaaRaeReT 








~ UNION 


COLORADO ie | SHORT LINE 























HE 


i 


Only One Night EnRoute St. Louis to Denver. 


This is the most DESIRABLE and ATTRACTIVE route for teachers and their friends 


} who propose to visit Colorado on the occasion of the National Educational Association 


meeting, to be held at Denver, Colorado, from July 5th to 1th. 


The Union Pacific will MAKE ONE FARE plus $2.co membership fee, for the ROUND 
TRIP from all points to DENVER,.COLORADO SPRINGS, MANITOU and PUEBLO. 


Return Tickets Good Until Sept. ist. 


The Union Pacific GIVES TWO DISTINCT ROUTES: Going via, Kansas City 
through Kansas; returning via. Omaha through Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska; or, 
this route reversed. 


TICKETS ON SALE JULY 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 
TICKETS FOR SALE BY ALL REGULAR TICKET AGENTS. 


The N. E. A. Managers for the States of Kentucky -Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Northand South Carolina, Georgia and Florida have arranged with the Union Pacific for 
Special Trains for their respective delegations, leaving Kansas City Sunday p. m., July 7th, ar- 
riving at Denver! p. m. Monday, July 8th. 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps and full particulars, address 





JAS. F. AGLAR, Gen. Agt, Union Pacific System, 218 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 
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Teachers and Their Friends|« 


-SOWHO CONTEMPLATE ATTENDING THE ANNUAL MERTING OF THEQ . 





Nationar ;LDUCATIONAL Jissociation, 


DENWER, COu®., July 5th to 12th, 94, 


—S SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT THE 


Chicago & f[lton RR |’ 


IS THE ONLY STONE-BALLASTED DUSTLESS LINE 


--- BETWEEN... 


it 


in 


a 
~~ 


# 





Sst. Louis, Bloomington, Chicago and 
Kansas City En Route to Denwer, i 


Making it unquestionably the most desirable route during the Dry, Dusty Days from 
the East to Colorado. 





Magnificent Pullman Drawing Room and Buffet Sleeping Cars, and — . 
Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars. 7 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS FREE OF EXTRA CHAKGE, 
TICKET | J. M.-Hunt, City Passenger & Ticket Agt., 216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
OFFICES. { Rost. Somervitie, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 101 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. BOWES, JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Western Passenger Agt., St. Louis, Mo. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., Chicago, IIl. | 
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THE “KING OF ame 


SDA A 





Absolutely the best. Strietly Up-to-date. 














Monarch 
in Name, Style, 


Light, 
Strong, Speedy, 


Quality, Graceful, 
Appearance. Beautifully 
Fit for a Finished, 
King or Queen Elegant in 
to Ride. Design." 


ALL ODD 





- 

















Five Models---18 to 7 tbs $95, $100. $425. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MoNARCH CYCLE Co., 


LAKE AND HALSTED STREETS, CHICAGO. 


BRANCHES,---New York, San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 











American Book Gompany 


...» NEWEST PUBLICATIONS... 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 


Illustrated readings from Latin Literature, se 
lected and edited by H. T. Peck, Columbia 
College. and ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Teachers’ 
College, New York. Cloth, beautifully illus- 
SS See ee eee paca 1.60 
‘Roman Life in Latin Prose and 
Verse’ is the most fascinating Latin salmagundi 
I have yet seen, One reads on and on, attracted 
by the variety and novelty of the excerpts. 
The illustrations happily illuminate the text 
and the whole subject of the book.—J. E 
Goopricn, University of Vermont. 


Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute 


Edited by FRANK ERNEST ROCKWOOD, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Bucknell University. 12 mo., 
I isis scicidileailgtnanainiiiséninanctsinnetetennapiionneioeis $0.90 
Prof. KARL P. HARRINGTON, University of 
North. Carolina, says: ‘‘The ‘Senectute’ of 
Rockwood is notable for its double notes, the 
scope of its introduction, and the convenience 
ofits arrangement. It seems to me to be the 
best edition of this single work now in the 
American market.” 


First Latin Readings 


By ROBERT ARROWSMITH and GEORGE M. 
WHICHER. Illustrated............................. $1.25 
“The book deserves recognition and praise, 
for the selections are well made and ar- 
anged. We need have no hesitation in put- 
ting it in the hands of young students instead 
of Ceesar,’”—GONZALEZ LODGE, Professor of 
Latin, Byrn Mawr College. 


German Reading Books 


Just published, the first two volumes ofa new 
series of German Reading Books. Others will 
beissued at frequentintervals. Features of the 
new series are: New Schwabacher type, use- 
ful vocabulary, containing all necessary as- 
sistance in idiom and translation, foot-notes 
calling attention to treatment cf idioms in 
the vocabulary, notes on subject matter at 
the foot of text page. Now ready: 


DIE MONATE. By HEINRICH SEIDEL. Edited 
for school use by ROBERT ARROWSMITH, 
Teachers’ College, New York. Boards, 72 
(Ree SR SR $0.25 
he salient characteristics of this most popu- 
lar of modern German writers are exhibited 
in this charming story. Itis simple in lan- 
guage, andjcontains fine descriptions of 
nature., 

DAS] HEIDEDORF. By ALBERT STIFTER. 
Edited for school use by Max LEnTz, In- 
structor in Modern Languages at Patterson 

(N. 3? Classical and Scientific School. 

ee a \ | 

A favorite work. Poetic atmosphere. Strong 

in word painting of landscapes. 


to 


* 


WOVE VVVVVAB 


Invaluable Aids to Teachers 


and Students of Geography 


National 


GEOGRAPHIC 
o——— MONOGRAPHS 


on the Physical Features 


of the Earth’s Surface. 


Published monthly except 
in July and August. 


Now Ready 


I. Physiographic Processes. 


II. 
III. 
U. 


Ss. 


BY 


Physiographic Features. 
Physiographic Regions of 


John W. Powell, 


Late Director U. S. Geological Survey." 


Annual Subscription—ten Mono- 


graphs—payablein advance, 


Annual Subscription—five copies 
to one address—payable in ad- 
= 6,00 


vance, 


Single Monographs, - 
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: 
: 


$1.50 


+20 


Remit with order to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


¢ New York, 


Cincinnati, 


Chicag 





Books sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


demand in this line. 


§ 


IN PREPARATION Der Lindenbaum, Die 
Alta Gouvernante, and Daniel Seibenstery 
three stories by HEINRICH SEIDEL. Edited 
by DR. ERNST RICHARD, Hoboken Academy, 
Also Leander’s Traumereien, edited by 
HAUSTEIN, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 

Contes et Legentes—Part I. 

By H. A. GUERBER, author of ‘Myths of 
Greece and Rome.”’ Linen, 183 pages........ $0.6 


The Ist volume of a new series of French Read- 
ing Books, uniform in treatment with the 


German series referred to above. Part I of 
“Contes et Legentes’’ contains twenty-five 
favorite stories, told very simply. It hasa 


full vocabulary, and is adapted for the first 
year. Part Il isin preparation. 

Electric English Classes 
Now include twenty-one volumes of gems of 
English literature. Judicious, helpful notes, 
good paper and printing, attractive board 
binding, low pricas. Latest editions are: 


Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations - = ,20 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer - Night's 
Dream = - - - 8 = 20 
Scott’s Woodstock . - = =  ,60 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison = .20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner - =  .30 
Irving’s Talesofa Traveler = =  .g0 


American Literature 


By M. C. WATKINS. 
Flexible cloth... ; : =s<a5s 
An elementary treatise adapted to the com- 
prehension of pupils in elementary schools. 
An interesting practical text-book, handy in 
form and low in price. 


Manual of Geology 


Treating of the principles of the Science with 
special reference to American Geological 
History. By JAMES D. DANA. _ 1,087 pages, 
1,575 figures, two double-page maps. Fourth 
Revised Edition, $5.00. “The whole volume 
is a rich thesaurus of the principles and 
methods of observation and reasoning. * * 
* * Itis not only a text-book for the college 
student, but a hand-book for the professional 
geologist. It comes as the worthy consum- 
mation of a long life of conceptional earnest- 
ness and success in the work of teacher, in- 
vestigator, editor and author.—American 
Geologist for April, 1895. 


Home Geography 


For Primary Grades. 
tifully illustrated.......... oataety 
The only geography published that is based 
on the Report of the Committee of Ten and 
the only one that carries out in spirit and 
letter the methods of teaching geography 
suggested by the Committee. 


Literature Primer Series. 


By C. C. LONG. 


We publish the leading Standard 


Text-Books of America and make it our business to supply every reasonable 


Correspondence solicited. 


Buiietins, and Price Lists free. 


Circulars 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


921-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
CINCINNATI, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICACO. 
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